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THE CALL TO PATRIOTISM. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Se HE natural law enjoins us to love devotedly, and to 
defend the country in which we had birth, and 
in which we were brought up, so that every good 
citizen hesitates not to face death for his native 


These words, written by the late Sovereign Pontiff, Leo XIII., 
express the convictions and the feelings of every Catholic, and 
will be his inspiration in thought, and word and deed, now that 
our country is at war with the German Government. 

During the past three years there have been inevitably strong 
differences of opinion with regard to our attitude towards the 
German Government. These differences and divisions are now no 
more—they are of the past. Our country is at war with Ger- 
many. If we would not hesitate to face death in our country’s de- 
fence we will not hesitate to do the lesser thing, to give generously 
of our time, our thought, our possessions, our resources of every 
possible kind. 

Not only has the decision of our Government done away with 
all difference, so that we stand a united people, determined to 
push this war to a successful issue with all our power, but the long 
months of patient waiting have shown more and more clearly, and 
now with a clearness that admits of no question, that we have set 
out on a war that is eminently just. 
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Our country has from the beginning stood for a principle 
which is essentially one with our national life. It would be 
impossible to review here the long series of notes exchanged be- 
tween our Government and Germany on the submarine controversy. 
They cover a space of two years, beginning with President Wil- 
son’s note of protest against the German Admiralty’s proc- 
lamation of February 4, 1915, and ending in the breaking off of 
diplomatic relations with Germany by the United States on Feb- 
ruary 3, 1917. Patiently by argument, by lengthy exposition, 
by threat did President Wilson endeavor to lead Germany to agree 
to carry on her submarine warfare with due regard for human rights 
and the rights of neutrals. 

A careful reading of the notes will show that President Wilson 
stood from the very beginning for a great-moral principle—the 
rights of all humanity, and what was inextricably bound up with 
them, the rights of America and American citizens. He refused to 
desert the defence of the former when offered security with regard 
to the latter. Wisely he saw that both were necessarily inter- 
woven. “The wrongs against which we now array ourselves,” 
he could say to Congress, “ are no common wrongs; they cut to the 
very roots of human life.” We have stood and we stand now, 
when war has been forced upon us, for the elementary rights of 
humanity as well as for the rights of our country as a sovereign 
state. 

Surely no nation should hastily draw the sword. It can never 
be said that we acted impetuously, that we left unused any means 
consistent with our national honor and national life before we 
declared war. We have drawn the sword only as a last resort, 
only in answer to the question, which had to be answered categori- 
cally, whether as an independent nation we would live or die. And 
in drawing it to defend our rights and to insist that they must 
prevail, we are in the best sense of the word standing true to the 
traditions of our forefathers, and to that particular mission which 
we as Americans possess—the mission of independent national life 
for ourselves, and sympathy at least for all others in their like 
aspirations. 

We have done again what our forefathers did against the 
English Government—declared war that our independence might 
be assured and might prevail. As His Eminence, John Cardinal 
Farley, Archbishop of New York, declared on April 8th: 

“T believe that our country in the order of Divine Providence 
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has a special mission to fulfill among the nations. I believe that 
it has been called to a destiny exalted and distinctively its own. My 
belief in that mission and that destiny comes to me as I read, as I 
must read, our country’s origin and our country’s history...... I 
sense the spirit that inspired its immortal Declaration of Freedom 
from the bonds of a tyranny that would alienate and fetter the 
American manhood developing on its shores. I discern the signs 
of a Superintending Agency that marked the trying vicissitudes 
of the mighty struggle that ensued, and the glorious triumph of 
liberty that was won.” 

The German Government has denied that liberty, and has 
defied our rights; has sunk our ships without warning; has killed 
our citizens and has refused to stop doing so. To quote the Presi- 
dent’s address to the joint session of Congress, on April 2d: “ The 
new policy of the Imperial German Government has swept every re- 
striction aside. Vessels of every kind, whatever their flag, their 
character, their cargo, their destination, their errand, have been 
ruthlessly sent to the bottom without warning and without thought 
of help or mercy for those on board, the vessels of friendly 
neutrals along with those of belligerents. Even hospital ships 
and ships carrying relief to the sorely bereaved and stricken people 
of Belgium, though the latter were provided with safe conduct 
_through the proscribed areas by the German Government itself, 
and were distinguished by unmistakable marks of identity, have 
been sunk with the same reckless lack of compassion or of prin- 
ciple. 

“T was for a little while unable to believe that such things 
would in fact be done by any Government that had hitherto sub- 
scribed to humane practices of civilized nations. International law 
had its origin in the attempt to set up some law which would be 
respected and observed upon the seas, where no nation has right 
of dominion and where lay the free highways of the world. By 
painful stage after stage has that law been built up, with meagre 
enough results, indeed, after all was accomplished that could be 
accomplished, but always with a clear view, at least, of what the 
heart and conscience of mankind demanded. 

“This minimum of right the German Government has swept 
aside, under the plea of retaliation and necessity and because it had 
no weapons which it could use at sea except these, which it is 
impossible to employ, as it is employing them, without throwing 
to the wind all scruples of humanity or of respect for the under- 
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standings that were supposed to underlie the intercourse of the 
world. 

“T am not now thinking of the loss of property involved, im- 
mense and serious as that is, but only of the wanton and whole- 
sale destruction of the lives of noncombatants, men, women, and 
children, engaged in pursuits which have always, even in the darkest 
periods of modern history, been deemed innocent and legitimate. 
Property can be paid for; the lives of peaceful and innocent peo- 
ple cannot be. The present German submarine warfare against 
commerce is a warfare against mankind. 

“Tt is a war against all nations. American ships have been 
sunk, American lives taken, in ways which it has stirred us very 
deeply to learn of, but the ships and people of other neutral and 
friendly nations have been sunk and overwhelmed in the waters 
in the same way. There has been no discrimination. _ 

“The challenge is to all mankind. Each nation must decide 
for itself how it will meet it. The choice we make for ourselves 
must be made with a moderation of counsel and a temperateness 
of judgment befitting our character and our motives as a nation. 
We must put excited feeling away. Our motive will not be re- 
venge or the victorious assertion of the physical might of the 
nation, but only the vindication of right, of human right, of 
which we are only a single champion.” 

On Good Friday, April 6th, the House of Representatives 
passed the following joint resolution which had been adopted by 
the Senate on the previous day: 

Whereas, The Imperial German Government has committed repeated 
acts of war against the Government and the people of the United States 
of America; therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, that the state of war between 
the United States and the Imperial German Government, which has 
thus been thrust upon the United States, is hereby formally declared; 
and 

That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to 
employ the entire naval and military forces of the United States, and the 
resources of the Government, to carry on war against the Imperial 
German Government; and to bring the conflict to a successful ter- 
mination all the resources of the country are hereby pledged by the 
Congress of the United States. 


This resolution was signed on the afternoon of April 6th 


by President Wilson. 
In this momentous crisis there is no doubt of the loyal and 
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whole-souled response of our Catholic citizens. They will be found 
energetically loyal in written and spoken word; in active service 
as officers and as privates in the army and navy; as chaplains, 
ministering to the spiritual needs of our soldiers and writing a 
record, if need be, of heroism equal to that of the Catholic chap- 
lains abroad. Catholic Sisters will again give their services both 
in the city and on the battlefield; Catholic women will in large 
numbers volunteer as nurses, and others in less professional ways 
will give of their time and money. The Catholic youth of our coun- 
try from college and office and workshop will hasten to respond to 
the call and willingly face death if necessary for their native land. 

Our Catholic leaders have spoken. His Eminence James Car- 
dinal Gibbons of Baltimore in a public interview said: 

“The hands of the Chief Executive must be upheld. Above 
all else, we must be loyal to our country, and our —— must 
be manifested in deeds, not in words only. 

“There should be no hesitancy on the part of able-bodied 
men in answering the call that has gone forth to man the ships 
that must protect our shores. I hope Catholic young men will step 
up and take their places in the front ranks. They should obey 
whatever our Congress decides is for the good of the country. 

“T shall pray for peace as fervently as for the success of 
the arms of the United States. I deplore the slaying of men as 
much as anyone, but our country needs us, and we must not 
hesitate to give our best efforts. I earnestly hope that peace will 
come again in the world soon, certainly not later than next 
Christmas.” . 

We have already quoted Cardinal Farley’s statement of April 
8th. Even in the critical month before war was declared His 
Eminence, the Archbishop of New York, expressed publicly his 
conviction “that the whole country would be with the President 
in the measures that must be taken to meet the issues.” In his 
recent pastoral letter to the Archdiocese Cardinal Farley says: 

“ Our country had to take up the arms that were forced into her 
hands—had no choice but to grasp and wield the weapon wherewith 
to defend her honor, to vindicate the right and the justice of her 
cause and to insure a triumph that will be the victory of civilization 
and humanity...... 

“ Our President having spoken and our national representatives 
having spoken, the response to the voice of the authority they 
embody will be that we will rally around our flag with the completest 
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fullness of devotion, and with loyalest hearts and sturdiest arms 
place all that we have and all that we are at our country’s service. 

“We will not shrink, then, from any sacrifice in her behalf. 
We will render to her what our Catholic faith and our Catholic 
teaching sanctions, nay, sanctifies. No demand on our American 
manhood or American citizenship will go unanswered, or fail to 
find us true Americans, true children of our Church, that never was 
found wanting in any crisis of American history.” 

And His Eminence William Cardinal O’Connell, the Arch- 
bishop of Boston, declared : 

“There is but one sentiment permissible today—that senti- 
ment is absolute unity. Our country is at war—our nation there- 
fore needs us all, every man, woman and child of us, to strengthen 
her, to hearten her and to stand faithfully by her until her hour of 
trial has passed and her hour of glorious triumph shall arrive. 

“So up from our knees; our souls have gathered strength of 
sacrifice from the sight of Calvary. God and our nation; let 
us lift up that cry to heaven.” 

We might, of course, quote from other members of our 
Hierarchy, from prominent lay Catholics and from the Catholic 
press, but space does not permit. 

To those of us of German descent or German birth, the out- 
come is not without its great sacrifice. But there can be no ques- 
tion of the thorough loyalty of the citizens of German blood now 
that our country has made her decision. Mr. Bernard Ridder wrote 
in the Staats-Zeitung of April 3d: “ The President need have no 
concern as to the loyalty of Americans of German ancestry. That 
question has been answered definitely and finally. The country 
has recognized, and will continue to recognize, that fact. I trust, 
however, that in the days of trial and bitterness to come it will 
be understood in a spirit of sympathetic appreciation.” And it is 
worth while to reprint here an extract from an editorial which 
appeared in the April 7th issue of The Guardian, the Catholic 
journal of Little Rock, Arkansas: 

“When this editorial will appear in print the Congress of 
the United States will be in session, and developments of grave 
significance in our foreign relations may follow quickly. We are 
confronted with the possibility, nay the probability, of a declara- 
tion of war against Germany. Now as long as the question is 
pending, 4s long as the deliberation is in progress as to what shall 
be the best course to pursue by our Government, each citizen is 
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at liberty to exert his influence in that direction which he con- 
siders most conducive to the welfare of the United Sates. But 
after the declaration of war has become an accomplished fact, after 
our people has committed itself through its legitimate representa- 
tives to a certain course of action, it will be the duty of all citi- 
zens, of whatever extraction, to take a decided and unhesitating 
stand on the side of the Government...... 

“Now this eventuality, while it will entail huge sacrifices 
on the whole population of the United States, will involve special 
hardships for its citizens of German extraction. It is hard duty 
to take up arms against one’s own blood, and this is what our 
fellow-citizens of German descent may be asked to do...... That 
they will give absolutely no countenance to possible German spies 
we feel certain. We have the utmost confidence in their loyalty. 
And should a fanatic here or there forget himself, he would merit 
the execration not only of all loyal citizens, but especially of all 
loyal Germans who would be the first to suffer from such con- 
duct. And we venture the prophecy that any nefarious plots by 
German spies in this country would at once send a large contingent 
of naturalized Germans to the colors. They want no such thing 
and would not stand for it. 

“But even apart from such a contingency—which we hope 
may never materialize—it would be desirable and conducive to the 
peace of the community if an appeal for recruits found a fair 
response among young Americans of German descent...... 4 

And this is in line with the President’s own words: 

“Tt will be all the easier for us to conduct ourselves as 
belligerents in a high spirit of right and fairness because we act 
without animus, not with enmity toward a people or with the desire 
to bring any injury or disadvantage upon them, but only in armed 
opposition to an irresponsible Government which has thrown aside 
all considerations of humanity and of right and is running amuck. 

“ We are, let me say again, the sincere friends of the German 
people, and shall desire nothing so much as the early reéstablish- 
ment of intimate relations of mutual advantage between us, how- 
ever hard it may be for them for the time being to believe that 
this is spoken from our hearts. We have borne with their present 
Government through all those bitter months because of that friend- 
ship, exercising a patience and forbearance which would otherwise 
have been impossible. 

“We shall happily still have an opportunity to prove that 
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friendship in our daily attitude and actions toward the millions of 
men and women of German birth and native sympathy who live 
among us and share our life, and we shall be proud to prove it 
toward all who are in fact loyal to their neighbors and to the 
Government in the hour of test. They are most of them as true 
and loyal Americans as if they had never known any other fealty 
or allegiance. They will be prompt to stand with us in rebuking 
and restraining the few who may be of a different mind and 
purpose.” 

We enter, therefore, upon the war with this highest, this only 
source of true consolation that “our cause it is just.” We seek 
nothing selfish, we seek to deprive no person or nation of any right 
or of any possession. “ We desire no conquest, no dominion. We 
seek no indemnities for ourselves, no material compensation for the 
sacrifices we shall freely make. We are but one of the champions of 
the rights of mankind. We shall be satisfied when those rights 
have been made as secure as the faith and freedom of nations can 
make them. Just because we fight without rancor and without selfish 
object, seeking nothing for ourselves but what we shall wish to 
share with all free peoples, we shall, I feel confident, conduct our 
operations as belligerents without passion, and ourselves observe 
with proud punctilio the principles of right and of fair play we 
profess to be fighting for.” 

The hour for our country is solemn, even tragic. What the 
future will ask of us we know not. The hearts of all will be 
constant in prayer that God may direct the councils of our 
rulers; that He may crown our efforts with victory; that He may 
watch over our soldiers and sailors and, comfort all of whom great 
sacrifice will be asked. Never without prayer will that high mis- 
sion of our country be accomplished. As we ponder it more 
deeply we realize how essential to democracy, wherein so much 
depends upon personal worth and character, is personal integrity 
and personal uprightness. These things never yet have been, never 
will be attained by any people save through the true Faith of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Let our prayer be that the entry of our 
country into war may sober the hearts and turn the minds of her 
children not only to the high mission to which she has set her- 
self, but to the eternal truths of God, which alone will insure 
its fulfillment. ; 























THE CHURCH AND THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION. 
BY F. AURELIO PALMIERI, 0.S.A. 
I, 
THE TWILIGHT OF THE Most Hoty Sywnop. 


eOVUS rerum nascitur ordo,’ may Russians repeat 

H with the Latin poet. A _ revolution in Russia, 
} as a natural consequence of the misdeeds and abuses 
Z5Y of the Russian bureaucracy, and of national suffer- 
=4} ing vastly increased during the war, was easily fore- 
cast. Nobody, however, would have imagined that in a few days 
the revolution would have entirely overthrown the powers of dark- 
ness, which so vitally dominated the great empire. A revolution in 
Russia means the opening of a new era of freedom, freedom not 
only tor Russian political life, as well as for the national and 
cultural development of the numerous races composing the huge 
organism of the Russian state, but freedom for the Church, free- 
dom for sixty thousand members of the Orthodox clergy, free- 
dom for almost ninety millions of Orthodox Russians, and millions 
of Catholics, Protestants, Jews, Mohammedans. For even the 
Russian Orthodox Church, the dominating and official Church, was 
more enslaved by the despotic régime of the Tsardom than the 
other Christian and non-Christian religions. Catholics could be 
persecuted, but their patience, their heroism, their freedom in con- 
demning the arbitrary excesses of the persecutors, place them on a 
higher moral standard than the vilified Orthodox clergy, who under 
the protection of a police government felt themselves deprived of 
the most sacred liberties, and doomed to apostolic inertia. 

As Christians and Catholics we cannot refrain from greeting 
with a feeling of sincere joy the sudden evolution of the Russian 
empire, and the breaking off of the shackles of the Russian Church. 
The Catholic Church has struggled throughout centuries for her 
religious independence, and against the encroachments of the 
civil power. The secret of the. victories, of the powerful influence 
of Christianity, or better, of the Catholic Church, lies in its in- 
dependent apostleship; and consequently the emancipation of those 
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Churches, which keep faithfully the greater part of the divine 
Revelation, and of the ecclesiastical traditions, must mean a rap- 
prochement to Catholicism, a coming back to the true Catholic 
principles, a revival of their religious energies, a clearer and fuller 
comprehension of Christian truth. A political reconstruction of 
Russia will be followed, no doubt, by a rebuilding of the Russian 
Church on more ecclesiastical foundations, and probably by a re 
shaping of its course towards those ideals which are being realized 
in the Christian world by the Catholic Church alone. 

The first result of the Russian revolution will be the disap- 
pearance of the obsolete and asphyxiating institution called the 
“Holy Synod.” It has been said very often by European writers 
that the Russian Church was in a state of slavery, of servility, to- 
wards the civil power; that she was a tool in the hands of a cor- 
rupt bureaucracy; that she was a department of the Russian police. 
Russian Orthodox writers have tried to answer those accusations, to 
free their national Church from those stains. The attempts of these 
venal apologists have always ended in failure. The Russian Church 
was tyrannized over by a handful of laymen who subjected the Rus- 
sian hierarchy to their own caprices, and who interfered even with 
the official teachings of the Russian Church. Whatever may be 
said, the supreme authority, as a matter of fact, of the Russian 
Church was the Chief Procurator of the Holy Synod, called by Peter 
the Great “the eye of the Tsar.” Peter the Great applied to the 
Church of Russia the military régime. The first Chief Procurator 
was Colonel Ivan Vasil’evich Boltin. 

One cannot read without a feeling of deep sorrow the history 
of the synodal tyranny, written by a professor of the Ecclesiastical 
Academy of Kazan, Th. V. Blagovidov, and inserted in the official 
organ of the same Academy, The Orthodox Speaker. Because of 
the publication of his work, The Chief Procurators of the Most 
Holy Synod during the Eighteenth and the First Half of the 
Nineteenth Century (Kazan, 1899), Professor Blagovidov was 
expelled from the Academy, but the stanchest defenders of the 
synodal régime could not deny the facts related by the historian in 
his well-documented book. The history of the Russian Church for 
nearly two centuries has been one of moral abasement, of spiritual 
paralysis, of the atrophy of apostolic life, of shameful servility to 
degraded and sometimes atheistic rulers. 

It is time, indeed, for the Russian Church to avow that the 
régime of the most Holy Synod has entirely crippled her energies, 
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and stopped her apostolic life. There is no truth in the assertion 
that the Chief Procurators limited their function to referring to 
the Tsar matters dealt with in the sessions of the Synod. We 
are not far from the truth when we say that they regulated even 
the slightest details of the life of the Russian Orthodox Church. At 
times they interfered even in doctrinal and liturgical matters. A 
striking example of this is afforded by Ivan Ivanovich Melissino, 
upon whom Catherine II. bestowed the highest dignity of the eccle- 
siastical bureaucracy. 

In 1767, Melissino called the attention of the members of the 
Holy Synod to a memorandum, in which he championed the fol- 
lowing reforms: 


1. The reduction of the number of days of fasting in the 
Orthodox Church. 

2. The correction of the ecclesiastical canons. 

3. The adoption of measures calculated to rescue the faithful 
from superstitious worship of miraculous images and relics. 

4. The suppression of the old practice of carrying the sacred 
images to the houses of the faithful and also the suppression 
of many holydays, of long ceremonies, of long prayers and 
liturgical offices. 

5. The confiscation of the property of monasteries, and its 
employment for the purpose of building up schools to train 
learned priests and preachers. 

6. The introduction of marriage even for bishops who, ac- 
cording to the rules of the Orthodox Churches, should be 
celibates and should be chosen from the Monastic Orders. 

7. The abolition of the ecclesiastical habit. 

8. The total abolition of prayers for the dead, on the ground 
that such prayers have no effect upon the future life of de- 
parted souls, and profit only the clergy. 

g. The increase of causes for divorce, on the pretext that the 
ancient Church recognized-as valid marriages between Chris- 
tians and pagans, and that the Ecumenical Councils had not 
fixed the number of marriages allowed to every Christian. 


It is:easy to conceive the hardships of the Russian hierarchy 
under the rule of those Chief Procurators who arrogated to them- 
selves the right of changing the liturgy and beliefs of the Russian 
Church. This, however, was nothing in comparison with the pre- 
tensions of other Chief Procurators who, imbued with the spirit 
and the rationalistic philosophy of the French encyclopedists, hated 
Christianity and openly professed atheism. Such was the case 
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with Petrovich Chebychev (1768-1774) who, according te 
Blagovidov, did not hesitate to boast of his atheistic convictions 
before the clerical members of the Most Holy Synod. .“ We curse 
Chebychev,” wrote Paul, Bishop of Yaroslav, in his memoirs. 
Cursing, however, did not help the Russian hierarchy, which had 
no alternative but to bear patiently the Chief Procurator’s abusive 
language and violent treatment of it. And if Chebychev was 
obliged to resign office, his disgrace was not due to his harshness 
towards the terrorized members of the Synod, but rather to his 
plundering and waste of the income of the Russian Church. 

On October 21, 1803, Tsar Alexander II. called Prince Alex- 
ander Nikolaevich Golitsyn to the place of Chief Procurator. Prince 
Golitsyn was an atheist. As he writes in his memoirs, he was 
highly surprised when Alexander offered him the position of 
authority over the Holy Synod. ‘“ What a strange Procurator I 
should be,” he answered the Tsar, “since I do not believe any- 
thing...... I would be in a very false position towards you, to- 
wards the public, towards the institution I am called to govern.” 
The protestations of Golitsyn made no impression upon the mind 
of the Emperor. He was appointed as Chief Procurator, not- 
withstanding his immoral character and irreligious views. 

Another Chief Procurator, whom Nicholas I. (1825-1855) 
charged “to bring the members of the Holy Synod to reason” 
(vrazumit tchlenam Synoda) was Stephen Dimitrevich Nechaev 
(1833-1836). He was a despotic tyrant who took pleasure in 
humiliating and limiting the hierarchy. The members of the 
Holy Synod who seemed dissatisfied with his despotism were 
expelled from Petrograd. The most prominent figure of the Rus- 
sian hierarchy, Ambrosy Podobiedov, Metropolitan of Petrograd, 
was confined to the humble See of Pensa, and placed under the 
supervision of the civil governor of the town. In each diocese, 
Nechaev organized a special body of police to discover and reveal 
the misconduct of the bishops. His arrogance went so far that 
in their meetings the members of the Synod dared not discuss 
ecclesiastical affairs. When they protested against his despotism, 
he answered in harsh and scurrilous language and called them 
“ abbey-lubbers not worth hanging.” 

The darkest pages in the history of the Holy Synod have been 
written by Constantin Petrovich Pobiedonostsev, who during twenty- 
five years (7880-1905) exerted a genuine dictatorship over the 

1Razskazy Kniazia A. N. Golitsyna. Russkaia starina, 1884, vol. xli., p. 126. 
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Russian Church. He is considered as the embodiment of those 
evil principles which led to the enslavement of the Russian clergy 
to the civil power. Even ecclesiastical writers accuse him of hav- 
ing “poisoned the blood in the veins of the Russian Church,” 
maiming its social life, and causing the disintegration of the em- 
pire’s political unity. He degraded the Russian episcopate 
by eliminating the most talented and energetic members of the 
Russian clergy, and by giving the high places in the hierarchy to 
fanatical and ignorant monks. Even the official organ of the Holy 
Synod, during a short period of freedom of the press in Russia, 
declared that Pobiedonostsev shamed the Russian Church by his 
atrocious persecution of the United Ruthenians, many of whom paid 
with their blood or with life-long martyrdom in Siberia for their 
devotion to the Catholic Church. 

After the humiliating fall of Pobiedonostsev, the Holy Synod 
was ruled by some Chief Procurators who sold episcopal sees for 
the sum of one thousand roubles, and by others who were pro- 
moted from being directors of insane asylums to the supreme 
management of ecclesiastical affairs. 

To the honor of the Russian hierarchy, it must be said 
that numerous bishops, either publicly or privately, deplored the 
sorrowful situation of the Russian Church and the bureaucratic 
yoke of the Holy Synod. The Russian Church has numbered 
among its prelates a few men who have defended the rights of 
ecclesiastical independence against the encroachments of the civil 
powers, such as Philip, Metropolitan of Moscow, and Patriarch 
Nikon and Arsenii-Matsieevich. Other bishops tolerated patiently 
the enslavement of their own Church, but at times they openly 
spoke the truth and courageously pointed out the running sores 
of their ecclesiastical body. It was in 1905 that the Bogoslovsky 
Viestnik, the official organ of the Theological Academy of Moscow, 
published a memorandum of Nicodem, Bishop of Yenisei, who was 
removed from his see in 1870, and died in 1874. In that document 
are to be found such statements as the following: “ The Chief Pro- 
curators enslaved the Church to the despotism of the Tsars, checked 
the spirit of freedom, violated the secrecy of the synodal decisions. 
Under their sceptre the Synod became a common dwelling house, 
wide open of access. Bishops were tortured till they bowed down 
before the Procurators in full and humble submission to their 
will.” “I deeply regret,” he writes, “ the spoliation of the Russian 
Church achieved by the civil power, and its exploitation for human 
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purposes. The supremacy of the State over the Church does not 
accord with the nature of religious liberty, with the teaching of the 
Apostles and the testimonies of the sacred traditions.” Another 
Bishop, Agathangel Solov’ev, of Volhynia, who died in 1876, in 
a scheme of Church reforms, wrote: “The high ecclesiastical 
bureaucracy killed the living soul of the Church, made of it a 
civil institution endowed with the outward forms of life, but de- 
void of divine vitality. The Russian Church is a dying body, 
stirred by the spasmodic convulsions of death.” Feofan of Tambov, 
who died in 1894, and is venerated in Russia as a model of ascetic 
life, wrote: “ The police régime of the Chief Procurators harasses 
the Russian Church, and benumbs the members of its body, ex- 
tinguishing their vital energies. No wonder, then, if it hinders its 
pastors in their task of pouring light and warmth upon their flock.” 

Even under the iron rule of Constantin Pobiedonostsev, Rus- 
sian bishops uttered words of protest against the bureaucratic 
régime of the Holy Synod. In a collection of reports made by 
the Russian episcopate on the Reform of the Russian Church (pri- 
vately printed by the Holy Synod in 1906), Demetrius, Bishop of 
Balta, expressed himself in these words: “ The ecclesiastical re- 
form contemplated by Peter the Great was carried out by a man 
of doubtful reputation and more doubtful orthodoxy—the ‘prot- 
estantizing’ Feofan Prokopovich. The Spiritual Regulation of 
Peter the Great is, in many points, not at all in keeping with the 
definitions and the spirit of the Councils, either ecumenical or par- 
ticular. But our best prelates, for reasons of ecclesiastical policy 
and in order to avoid greater injury to the Church, submitted 
to the behest of the civil power and assented to the new organiza- 
tion of the Church.” 

Bishop Kirion, of Orel, a learned Georgian prelate, whom 
Constantin Pobiedonostsev and his successors transferred from 
diocese to diocese, declares in his report that the reconstruction of 
the Russian Church on the lines traced by Peter the Great, was a 
great injury to Russian Christianity. “It must be affirmed,” he 
says, “‘on both canonical and dogmatic grounds, that the Church 
is not to be regarded as an instrument of political ambition. A 
constitutional government must break the fetters of the Russian 
Church. The task of holding Christian souls firmly to their faith, 
and of exerting a beneficial sway upon all the manifestations of 
the life of mankind can be fulfilled only by a Church freed of the 
tutelage of the State.” 
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No less strong are the protestations of Anthony, a former 
Bishop of Volhynia, and at present Archbishop of Kharkov. How 
great is the weight and significance of Bishop Anthony’s words 
may be gathered from the fact that this prelate has always been 
a stanch defender of the autocratic régime of Russia, and a warm 
friend of Pobiedonostsev. He writes: “A layman, the Chief 
Procurator, is invested with an authority which Russian Patriarchs 
never possessed. If in the sessions of the Holy Synod the views 
of the Chief Procurator are not in harmony with those of the 
bishops of the Synod, the report of the debates is dropped. The 
appointment of the metropolitans and the members of the Synod, 
the translation of bishops from one diocese to another, and many 
other practical decisions in ecclesiastical matters rest with the Chief 
Procurator, who is indeed the sole ruler of the Russian Church. 
This ruler’s authority over the Church extends much farther than 
that of the Patriarchs, limited as they are by the higher authority 
of a Council, and he is but a simple layman (prostoi mirianin).” 

These and other quotations which we might adduce show 
clearly that even among bishops and priests, victims of long- 
continued oppression, there are defenders of ecclesiastical liberty, 
who would strike off their fetters, raise up their eyes to a brighter 
light, extirpate, so to speak, the passing weeds and stunted shrubs 
which encumber the pathway of future regeneration. And 
these bishops and priests love their old Church, even if she is, as 
Monsignor Evdokim, at present Russian archbishop in the United 
States, remarks, “a corpse decorated with golden insignia and trim- 
mings ;” they are eager for her liberation from the tyranny that has 
weighed upon her for centuries. They are firmly convinced of the 
historical truth of a statement of Kirieevsky, the first leader and 
expounder of Slavophile theories: “ Russia possesses in the simple 
faith of her people the very element which has been found wanting 
in the West, and the intelligent consciousness of her leaders must 
be directed towards a development of the fundamental religious 
ideas round which all the moral and juridical conceptions of the 
nation are centred.” 

Our quotations show clearly that the best representatives of 
the Russian Church were conscious of a constitutional defect in 
the body of their own Church. Now, it seems, that a new era 
is beginning in Russia, and that the spirit of freedom and democ- 
racy will infuse a new breath of life into Russian political and 
religious institutions. We say, “it seems,” for we must not lose 
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sight of the fact that the Russian soul, according to the great 
philosopher Berdiaev, is essentially anarchical. The forces of dark- 
ness (so-called by Tolstoy) are still alive, and the revolution for 
freedom may be at once checked by a counter-revolution of tyranny. 
In any case, at the moment of writing, Russia is enjoying the 
fullness of liberty and, in a few days, she has done a greater work 
for the emancipation of her children than she did during long 
centuries. 

Even the Russian Church shares in the new life of a free 
Russia. The stronghold of Russian autocracy, the Most Holy 
Synod, is crumbling, and the Russian Church is facing vital prob- 
lems which concern her future existence, and the establishment of 
a new order of things. Probably the Russian episcopate will vin- 
dicate its independence of the lay bureaucracy of the Synod; 
probably the Chief Procurator will be replaced by a Minister of 
Public Worship. Yet, the Russian Church will not recover her 
independence. She cannot escape the fate of all the Churches which 
have recoiled from the centre of ecclesiastical unity. Even though 
free of the tyranny of the Chief Procurators, the Russian Church 
will become an acephalous body, and such a body is not able to 
direct its movements and energies. An institution, which lives 
among men, which claims the right to exercise a high mission 
among men, cannot be devoid of a supreme head, of a visible 
ruler. Even democratic powers theoretically and practically ac- 
knowledge the necessity of a president, of a supreme representative 
of authority. The Russian Church declares that she has a su- 
preme head, our Lord Jesus Christ. But if the Church is a 
visible society, if this society is perfect, she cannot be left by her 
divine Founder without the element essential to her cohesion and 
preservation, without a visible embodiment of His authority, with- 
out a visible ruler. During her earthly life, the Church of Christ 
cannot survive without taking account of the inherent: char- 
acteristics of human relations. Even while Himself on earth, 
Jesus Christ organized His first Apostles, Jesus Christ estab- 
lished a hierarchy; and a hierarchy cannot be acephalous. 
To use a characteristic expression of Basile Rosanov, the most 
talented of religious and philosophical writers in Russia, “ every- 
where and always, Christianity has been pyramidal—it always has 
clung to one head, and not to many. In Kaluga this head ministered 
unto a small flock, in Moscow a larger one, in Constantinople one 
still larger. But only in Rome was the head of the Church suc- 
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cessful, there where Peter was caught up unto God, and conquered 
the Coliseum, and dethroned the Czsars, and established the King- 
dom which is not of this world.” 

The fact that the Russian Church has no head—neither lay 
nor ecclesiastical—can only signify the twilight of the Holy Synod. 
Every bishop will be a little pope in his own diocese. An anarchical 
régime threatens the Russian Church. There is, no doubt, a harid- 
ful of idealists who dream of a resurrection of the Russian Pa- 
triarchate. For reasons, which I may explain another time, this 
reconstruction of an obsolete institution would not solve the problem 
of religious liberty in Russia. Perhaps it would be more useful 
to the future leaders of a revived Russian Church to call to their 
mind the following words of Vladimir Solovev: 


Throughout the Christian world only the Bishops of Rome 
have claimed for their own see supremacy over the whole 
Church. The rivals of Rome, even when opposing the claims 
of Papacy, dared not demand for themselves the same preroga- 
tives. There is, then, in the Church of Christ, an historical 
centre of religious unity, a centre which has never existed, 
either in Jerusalem, or Constantinople, or Moscow. He who 
disowns that centre of unity is logically forced to admit that 
either the Church is headless in her earthly life, or that her 
supreme government must rest in the civil power. In the first 
case, we would infer that Jesus Christ believed religious an- 
archy to be the best means of perpetuating His work amongst 
men; in the second, the Church would no longer be the uni- 
versal society of the faithful, but a political tool, a department 
of a civil bureaucracy, suffering all the changes and vicissitudes 
of human policy and of human uncertainty. A single man, a 
man assisted and directed by God, is the granite foundation 
of the Church, and it is through that man that the Church states 
and formulates her authentic beliefs.? 


*La Russie et lEglise universelle, Paris, 1889, pp. 93-95. 
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RISING PRICES AND THE WAR LOAN. 


BY FRANK O'HARA, PH.D. 


ZEOIHIEN President Wilson addressed Congress on the 
: opening day of the present session he gave some in- 
teresting advice on methods of financing the war. 
The costs of the war ought to be borne, he thought, 
by taxing the present generation. It is the duty of 
the Government, he urged, “to protect our people, so far as we 
may, against the very serious hardships and evils which would be 
likely to arise out of the inflation which would be produced by 
vast loans.” This principle, that war should be supported out of 
taxation, has the sanction of text-writers and theorists generally, 
although European publicists feel that it is subject to important 
qualifications in practice. But the reason which the President 
gives for adopting the principle of immediate taxation is not the 
reason which is usually given. In fact it is a reason which would 
not probably have occurred to him if the nation had not already 
been suffering from the evil which he hopes to keep within bounds, 
namely, the evil of rising prices due to monetary inflation. 

There is abundant testimony that we have for some time been 
experiencing a condition of rising prices. It is a matter of common 
knowledge and a subject of general conversation. The newspapers 
have been full of it. It has furnished inspiration alike to the car- 
toonist and to the paragrapher. Legislatures, too, have recorded 
their convictions by appropriating money to be used in making a 
study of the causes of the rise in prices and the remedies suited 
to the occasion. 

Almost as widespread as the view that prices are rising is the 
conviction that rising prices are an evil. If the level of prices 
would only remain constant, we feel that we would be much better 
off than we are at present. This does not, of course, mean that we 
want all prices to remain stationary. The fluctuation in the prices 
of individual commodities serves a useful purpose. It warns us 
of the shortage or the oversupply of the several commodities. We 
are entirely willing that some prices should go up if a correspond- 
ing number of other prices in which we are interested come down. 
But we do not wish the general level of prices to rise. 
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There are a great many persons who, influenced by this 
general hostility to rising prices, cherish the illusion that a period 
of falling prices would be a time of comparative bliss. When such 
persons are informed that the present era of rising prices dates 
back only to 1896, and that from 1873 to 1896 prices were con- 
stantly falling they are likely, if they have short memories, to 
conclude that the golden age of which the poets have sung came 
to an end only twenty years ago. If rising prices are an evil, they 
argue, falling prices must be a good. 

But the period immediately preceding the year 1896 was not 
the golden age. The conditions of life at that time were not 
exactly idyllic. Indeed, it was in 1896 that Mr. Bryan electrified 
the American nation by declaring in behalf of those who wished 
to see prices rise, and in defiance of those who would continue 
things as they were, that his opponents should not press down upon 
the brow of labor their crown of thorns, that they should not 
crucify mankind upon a cross of gold. No orator has yet achieved 
fame by declaring that our present-day rising prices are crucifying 
mankind on a cross of gold, although we have much more gold 
out of which to make the cross than we had in 1896. 

It was not Mr. Byran alone who believed in 1896 that economic 
conditions had arrived at a serious pass. Both of the great po- 
litical parties of the country had come to the same conclusion. The 
Democratic Party had been in control of the Government for three 
years, but the Republican Party did not feel constrained to say 
to the Democratic Party that it deserved the congratulations of 
the country for its success in keeping prices on the down grade. 
Not at all. On the contrary, the Republican Party in its platform 
of 1896 said, “ The full and unrestricted Democratic control of the 
government...... has been a record of unparalleled incapacity, dis- 
honor and disaster...... In the broad effect of its policy it has 
precipitated panic, blighted industry and trade with prolonged 
depression, closed factories, reducéd work and wages, halted en- 
terprise, and crippled American production.” 

The Democrats in 1896 were no fonder of falling prices than 
the Republicans proved themselves to be. In their platform of that 
year they hark back to the “ crime of ’73 ” and lay the blame for the 
ills of their own day at the door of the Republican Party. “ The 
act of 1873,” the Democratic platform read, “ demonetizing silver 
without the knowledge or approval of the American people, has re- 
sulted in the appreciation of gold and a corresponding fall in 
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prices of commodities produced by the people.” The two parties 
were convinced in 1896 of two things: first, prices were going 
down, and, second, a fall in prices is undesirable. 

But after 1896 a change took place. Prices which had been 
falling now began to rise. This was taken as a sign of returning 
prosperity. But soon we had too much prosperity. By 1912 prices 
had become so high that the two great political parties once more 
felt called upon to place the responsibility. The Democratic Party 
in 1912 had no doubt that the Republican Party was the evil in- 
fluence that was causing prices to rise. This is brought out clearly 
in the Democratic platform. “ The high cost of living,” that docu- 
ment reads, “is a serious problem in every American home. We 
charge that excessive prices result in a large measure from the 
high tariff laws enacted and maintained by the Republican Party, 
and from trusts and commercial conspiracies fostered and en- 
couraged by such laws, and we assert that no substantial relief can 
be secured for the people until import duties on the necessaries of 
life are materially reduced and these criminal conspiracies broken 


up.” 

The Republican Party was equally convinced in 1912 that the 
rising cost of living was something to be deprecated, but it dis- 
claimed responsibility for it. In its platform of that year we 
read, “ The steadily increasing cost of living has become a matter 
not only of national but of world-wide concern. The fact that it is 
not due to the protective tariff system is evidenced by the similar 
conditions in countries which have a tariff policy different from 
our own, as well as by the fact that the cost of living has increased 
while rates of duty have remained stationary. The Republican 
Party will support a prompt scientific inquiry into the causes which 
are operative both in the United States and elsewhere to increase 
the cost of living.” In other words, in 1896 each party tried to 
fasten the blame for falling prices upon the other party; and in 
Igi2 neither party was willing to accept the responsibility for 
rising prices. From this we may reasonably conclude that the 
people of the United States are satisfied neither with falling prices 
nor with rising prices. 

There is of course a tendency on the part of those who do 
not feel the pinch of rising prices to be humorous, and to say that 
it is not the high cost of living so much as the cost of high 
living that i8,the real source of complaint. They mean by this 
that people live higher than they did a few years ago; that stand- 
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ards of living are rising; that we spend more money, but that 
we also purchase more enjoyments with the money. The humorous 
turn of the phrase, however, makes much less of an appeal to that 
large class of persons with relatively fixed incomes who find that 
year after year the things that they can buy with their incomes 
are steadily contracting rather than expanding. Persons of this 
latter class have a feeling of fellowship with the Scotsman who 
_ gave up the use of tobacco. “ When I smoke my own tobacco,” 
said Sandy, “I feel that I am downright extravagant. And when I 
smoke someone else’s tobacco I push it down so tight into my pipe 
that it won’t draw. So, either way, I don’t get any pleasure out 
of smoking.” 

The problem of rising prices is really two problems, The first 
and more important of the two problems is that of the rise in the 
general level of prices, irrespective of the ups and downs in the 
prices of individual commodities. This was the problem which 
President Wilson had in mind when he spoke of the “ very serious 
hardships and evils which would be likely to arise out of the in- 
flation which would be produced by vast loans.” Essentially this 
is a monetary problem. The second problem has to do with the 
ups and downs in the prices of individual commodities. It is es- 
sentially a question of changes in the relative demand for and sup- 
ply of the various commodities. These variations in supply and 
demand are due to a thousand influences. Although the first 
problem is the fundamental problem, it is the second problem which 
constantly arrests our attention, and which misleads us in our 
consideration of the essential inwardness of the question of rising 
prices. 

Let us examine these two problems in the inverse order of 
their importance. Why are there ups and downs in the prices of 
individual commodities? The answer is that the prices of some 
articles rise as compared with the prices of other articles, because 
of an increase in the demand for or a falling off in the supply 
of the first-mentioned articles relatively to the demand for and 
supply of other articles. During the past winter there was a short- 
age in the supply of freight-cars to transport potatoes from Maine 
to New York City. The result was a shortage of potatoes and 
a rise in the price of potatoes in New York. As soon as cars 
could be secured to transport the potatoes in sufficient quantities 
the New York price fell until it practically coincided with the 
Maine price. In some parts of the country there has been an 
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insufficiency of freight cars to carry coal and flour and other 
necessaries. When the supply of these things fell off their prices 
went up. The relation of cause and effect is sufficiently established 
here by the fact that where there has been an improvement in trans- 
portation facilities in these cases, there has been a tendency for 
prices to decline. 

In recent months the price of wheat has been going up in a 
spectacular way. A number of causes have been at work to 
produce this effect. Perhaps the most important of these causes 
was the shortness of the 1916 wheat crop. In the preceding year, © 
1915, we had a wheat crop of a billion bushels in this country, . 
an abnormally large crop. This unusually large supply kept the 
price down in spite of an unusual demand. The 1916 wheat 
crop was only about two-thirds the size of that of the preceding 
year. It was a relative failure. The price naturally went up. In 
so far as this was the cause of the high price of wheat the remedy 
is, of course, to produce more wheat. This, however, has not 
been the usual method advocated during the past months for keep- 
ing down the price of wheat. The popular plan has been to get 
Congress to forbid the exportation of wheat to Europe. This 
would decrease the demand and so lower the price, it was claimed. 
This, however, is merely a modern variant of the age-old plan of 
killing the goose that laid the golden egg. When the farmer strikes 
a bad year, instead of encouraging him we propose to discourage 
him. We tell him that since nature has been unkind to him, we 
shall punish him further by destroying a part of his market. At 
the same time we lend our sympathy to the city dweller who is 
striving for higher wages and an eight-hour day. Will such a 
policy tend to drive labor from the city to the farm or from the 
farm to the city? Will it tend to increase the production of wheat 
or to decrease it? To ask these questions is to answer them. 
Penalizing the farmer will give us less wheat in the long run rather 
than more wheat. 

A great deal of nonsense has been written and spoken against 
the egg trust, because some forward-looking and profit-seeking 
men placed eggs in cold storage last summer and kept them until 
winter. The price of eggs was higher in the winter than in the 
summer, because the supply in the winter was smaller relatively 
to the demafd than in summer. If the egg kings had been im- 
prisoned and their eggs confiscated last winter, it might have re- 
sulted in a temporary reduction in the price of eggs, but it would 
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have made the situation all the worse for next winter. No one 
would store eggs next summer with a prospect of similar punish- 
ment ahead of him; and the result would be that we should find 
ourselves with a greatly diminished egg supply next winter. This 
would of course tend to raise the price. 

In general we may say that anything which tends to increase 
the supply of a thing as compared with its demand and with the 
supply and demand of other things, will tend to lower its price. 
The problem, then, of keeping down the prices of certain articles, 
as compared with the prices of other articles, is the problem of in- 
creasing the supply of, or of decreasing the demand for, these 
certain articles. 

Let us return now to the more important problem, that of the 
rise in the general level of prices. We have already said that this 
is a monetary problem. It is a monetary problem as distinguished 
from a problem of supply and demand of individual commodities. 
In a sense one might say that all questions of prices are monetary 
questions; but this is a monetary question in a peculiar sense. 

As every schoolboy knows, value depends upon supply and 
demand. The value of money, whether it is gold money or paper 
money, depends upon the supply of it and the demand for it. 
The prices of things are the values of things expressed in terms 
of money. As the value of money goes up, the prices of other 
things go down. As the value of money goes down, the prices 
of other things go up. In recent years the supply of money has 
been increased more rapidly than the demand for money. There- 
fore the value of money has been going down. And so prices have 
risen; there has been a rise in the general level of prices. 

The marked increase in the world’s supply of gold began about 
1896. New methods of production of gold had recently been in- 
troduced which permitted of the securing of the gold from the 
ore at a reduced cost. The result of the improved methods was 
a tremendous increase in the gold output. Prices began to rise ever 
since, with only temporary setbacks. But with the outbreak of 
the European War we began to get not only our normal share of 
the world’s production of gold, but an abnormal share. Europe 
needed our goods, our food supply and our munitions, but Europe 
had not time to produce things to exchange for our goods. Europe 
was too busy with her own affairs. And so Europe has been 
paying us in gold instead of in goods such as she sends us in normal 
times. 
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A year before the outbreak of the War in Europe, the gold 
money supply of the United States amounted to one billion nine 
hundred million dollars. At the present time the gold money sup- 
ply of the United States amounts to more than two billion nine 
hundred million dollars. There has been an increase in less than 
four years of a billion dollars in gold, or an increase of about fifty- 
three per cent in the total gold money supply of the United 
States. Between July 1, 1914, and March 1, 1917, the total money 
in circulation in the United States was increased thirty-four per 
cent. The circulation per capita increased from $34.53 July 1, 
1914, to $44.26 March 1, 1917. In other words the amount of 
money in the United States has been increasing more rapidly 
than the demand for money. Consequently, the value of money 
has been going down, and the general level of prices has been 
rising. 

Prices have gone up not alone because there has been an in- 
crease in the amount of actual money in the country, but also be- 
cause there has been an increase in the amount of substitutes for 
money, such as bank deposits subject to check. A bank deposit 
which is used to make payments with by means of checks drawn 
against it does the work of money, inasmuch as debts are paid by 
writing checks as well as by the handing over of actual money. 
The greater amount of checking against bank accounts the less 
will be the need for money. Or, stated in another way, the use of 
the checking system constitutes virtually an addition to the money 
supply of the country. The year before the War broke out Con- 
gress passed a law known as the Federal Reserve Act, which or- 
ganized the banks of the country into a single system, and which 
made it possible for any bank in the system to do a larger amount 
of lending, and thus to create a larger amount of bank deposits, 
on a given reserve of actual currency than was possible before the 
passage of the act. The Federal Reserve Act, by permitting the 
further inflation of credits through diminishing the amount of cash 
reserve required by the banks, has thus tended to further accelerate 
the already rapidly rising cost of living. 

The problem of rising prices is, as we have seen, in the main 
a preblem of too much money. It is a problem of monetary in- 
flation. The solution of the problem is accordingly the finding of the 
remedy for inflation. Several remedies have been proposed. Be- 
fore our own ‘entrance into the War it was proposed, for instance, 
that we discontinue the sending of munitions and food supplies 
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to Europe. Those who were responsible for this suggestion had 
for the most part a political purpose in mind. But the proposal 
was also put forward on monetary grounds. It was argued that 
since our increasing gold supply was due to our excessive favorable 
balance of trade, we could cut down that balance and relieve our- 
selves of the evils of gold importation by practically discontinuing 
our commerce with Europe. This, however, was a heroic remedy 
which few were willing to see adopted. 

Another proposed remedy which had many supporters before 
we became belligerents, and which is likely to be adopted in a 
considerable measure, is that we lend money freely to the Allies, 
thus establishing huge credits for them in this country and making 
it unnecessary-for them to send us a balance in gold. This plan, 
also, was intertwined with political considerations, and could not be 
undertaken on a sufficiently large scale in the past to give much 
relief. With our entry into the War it becomes feasible, and its 
adoption will doubtless offset much of the tendency to inflation 
arising out of our trade with Europe. It will hardly be flexible 
enough, however, entirely to overcome inflation due to this cause, 
and it will not meet the situation with which we are shortly to be 
confronted growing out of the financing of our own war. 

A remedy for the evils of rising and falling price levels, which 
has long challenged the attention of economists, is the device 
known as the multiple standard of value. The proposal is made 
that the Government keep accurate records of the prices of a great 
variety of representative goods in many different parts of the coun- 
try from week to week, as indeed it does at the present time, and 
that these prices be brought together in such a way as to make 
it a simple matter to calculate the amount of money today which is 
equivalent in value to (say) a hundred dollars a year ago. Thus, 
if money is depreciating at the rate of five per cent a year, an 
amount of representative goods of various kinds which was worth 
a hundred dollars last year will be found by the Government statis- 
ticians to be worth ninety-five dollars this year. Borrowers and 
lenders, employers and employees, and sellers and buyers will have 
in this device a means of overcoming variations in price levels 
through the necessary readjustments. Thus, the man who bor- 
rowed a hundred dollars last year, agreeing to pay back an equiva- 
lent value plus six dollars interest this year, will pay under this 
plan, if money has depreciated five per cent in the meantime, not 
a hundred dollars and six dollars, but rather six dollars plus the 
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amount of money which it takes this year to buy the representative 
goods which a hundred dollars would buy last year. Since it would 
take approximately a hundred and five dollars to buy the goods 
that a hundred dollars would buy last year if money is depreciating 
at the rate of five percent a year, the borrower would pay back 
approximately a hundred and eleven dollars this year, including 
principal and interest, in return for the hundred dollars which he 
borrowed last year. Similarly, wage readjustments would be made 
so that wages would advance to keep pace with advancing prices 
due to the depreciation of money. 

The machinery for working the multiple sentert plan is some- 
what complicated, and not readily understandable by the majority of 
those who would be expected to use it. This would undoubtedly 
prove an obstacle to the adoption of the plan in spite of the fact 
that the plan itself would be entirely feasible if adopted. 

A variation of the multiple standard plan for doing away with 
changes in price levels is the plan known as the compensated dol- 
lar. ' At the present time the gold dollar contains 23.22 grains of 
pure gold. The value of the dollar is the same as the value of 
23.22 grains of gold. The dollar from year to year contains the 
same amount of gold, but it is of a constantly varying value due 
to the variations in the market value of gold. The compensated dol- 
lar plan proposes to leave the present system of gold coins in actual 
circulation, but to introduce into our monetary system an ideal 
gold dollar for purposes of reckoning value. The ideal gold dollar 
is not to be coined, but accounts are to be kept in terms of it. In 
a very rough way there is an analogy between this system and the 
British monetary system. The English money of account is the 
pound sterling. But the pound sterling is not in actual circulation, 
although values are reckoned in terms of it. The real money in 
circulation which corresponds to the pound is a gold coin called 
the sovereign. The English sovereign is worth a pound sterling. 

Similarly, we should have the real dollar or five dollars or ten 
dollars in gold in actual circulation, and alongside it the ideal gold 
dollar, the gold dollar of account in which we reckoned our debts 
but which we never coined. The real gold dollar would continue 
to have the same amount of gold in it that it has at present. The 
ideal gold dollar would correspond to a varying amount of gold 
depending on the value of the gold bullion. If the value of gold 
bullion in the’ market went down one per cent (as measured by an 
increase in the price level of practically one per cent), the Govern- 
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ment would add one per cent to the quantity of gold which corre- 
sponded to the ideal gold dollar. Thus, if you had a paper dollar 
which called for one gold dollar, you could present it at the 
Treasury and get not 23.22 grains of gold simply (the amount 
contained in the real gold dollar) but one per cent more than 23.22 
grains of gold, which would be the value of the ideal gold dollar. 
The Government would redeem all of its paper promises to pay in 
gold bullion at the rate of one dollar in paper, for the amount of 
gold bullion which at the time of redemption was declared to be con- 
tained in the ideal or official gold dollar. 

The real gold coins would circulate as at present, but their 
value would no longer fluctuate as it does at present. Their value 
would be the same as the value of the ideal dollar, because the - 
Government would redeem real gold coins at the same rate that it 
would redeem its paper money, namely, at as many grains of gold 
bullion to the dollar as there were grains of gold bullion to the 
ideal dollar at the time of redemption according to official declara- 
tion. The problem of keeping the real gold dollars at the same 
value as the official or ideal gold dollars, would be exactly of the 
same nature as our present problem of keeping silver dollars at the 
same value as gold dollars. The material out of which a silver dol- 
lar is made is worth at present in the neighborhood.of fifty cents, 
but by limiting the coinage of silver dollars, and by making them 
legal tender and permitting them to pay debts just like gold coins, 
their value is kept at a par with gold. In a similar manner, by re- 
stricting the coinage of real gold dollars and continuing their legal 
tender qualities and redeeming them at par with ideal or official 
gold dollars, their value would remain the same as that of the 
official gold dollars. 

What good would come from introducing a new dollar of 
account, the value of which did not fluctuate, into our money system? 
The good would be this: we should never again experience a period 
of rising price levels such as we have been having since 1896; we 
should never again experience a period of falling price levels such as 
we had from 1873 to 1896; the wage earner would not be under the 
necessity of continually striking to keep his money wages up to the 
point where they will buy the increasingly higher priced food and 
clothing and shelter with which he is confronted in periods of 
rising prices; he would not be in the same constant terror of being 
discharged that confronts him in periods of falling prices; the 
business man would find that all times were fairly good times, in- 
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stead of finding despair succeed optimism as business depression 
succeeds business expansion; the widow with an income of a thou- 
sand dollars from bonds which her husband left her would know 
that it was an income of neither two thousand dollars nor of five 
hundred dollars, and she could plan accordingly. With the com- 
pensated dollar plan in operation there would still be fluctuations 
in individual prices. When there was a shortage in the wheat 
crop, the price of wheat would go up to warn us that we should put 
greater effort into the production of wheat; just as the feeling of 
pain warns us that we must withdraw our hand from the hot stove. 
But at present when all prices are going up at the same time we 
are constantly going from the frying pan into the fire and back 
again. A constant level of prices such as a money unit of unvarying 
value would give us, would furnish us a blessed relief from our 
frying-pan-fire -existence. It would “protect our people...... 
against the very serious hardships and evils which would be likely 
to arise out of the inflation which would be produced by vast loans.” 








THE CRY. 
BY SPEER STRAHAN. 


WITHIN my heart’s immortal house 
A Dove broods the day long— 
Paraclete of singing vows 
And pentecostal song! 


For God hath built within my breast, 
Far from His gates of gold, 

Like a bird of spring, a ghostly nest 
Where He His wings may fold. 


And when the fields of evening skies 
Are silvered as with sheep, 

The Spirit to the Father cries 
And Deep doth answer Deep. 


























SOME WAR IMPRESSIONS OF A CHAPLAIN. 
BY FRANCIS AVELING, S.T.D. 


= HILE the daily press, the world over, was chronicling 

Ny] the doings of the opposed armies in France last year, 
and people in comfortable homes were reading, over 
their breakfast cups, of the valiant deeds of the 
British, or the French; individual infantrymen in 
trenches and dugouts; individual gunners in pits, or am- 
munition parks, or wagon lines; individual sappers or miners; 
individual drivers of supply cars or ambulances, individual 
doctors and R. A. M. C. orderlies; individual airmen and 
chaplains at the front, were actually waging war, or prose- 
cuting one or other of those thousand and one avocations 
which war entails, to the best of their ability, and with little, if 
any, thought of this almost world-conflict as a whole. People 
in neutral countries, people at home, people even at the great 
bases of the armies in France, day by day eagerly read the com- 
muniqués from the various headquarters of the “Great War.” 
There is an advance here, a retreat there. The British are gaining 
on the Somme front. The French are making history—glorious 
history—at Verdun. The Russian wave is ebbing or flowing. 
Rumania is putting up the valorous defence of its hearth and 
home. Greece is still playing a deep and crafty game against 
time—and with its weather eye cocked—not in the interest of the 
Allies. Such things you read in the morning papers. Such 
are the news items of the day. Such is war seen from afar: 
bombardments on an enormous and _ unprecedented scale, 
sweeping movements of troops, strategic or tactical successes 
and failures, hundreds of thousands of souls passing through the 
furnace of a drawn-out battle for a few hundred yards of ground 
and a few shattered forts, losses or gains upon broad fronts, diplo- 
matic juggling and political backwash of the war at home and 
abroad. Whole nations are involved. Companies and _bat- 
talions and brigades are submerged and lost in the larger thoughts 
of army corps and of whole armies, so vast as to be almost unthink- 
able and quite unimaginable. In the bases it is not quite the same 
perspective that is seen; but still the outlook is general, rather. 
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than particular. The bases are the points of supply, of men, 
munitions, food. Through them the drafts, the shells, the Ma- 
conochie tins, pass on and up to the front. Through them, too, the 
wounded are passed back. Great hospitals are located here, to 
which the wounded—collected from the battlefield or regimental 
aid-post, from the field ambulance and the casualty clearing sta- 
tions—are brought down by train en route for England. At the 
bases—in the great hospitals—the war, as actual fighting, is still 
seen from afar, and as a whole, to a certain extent. But the 
medical officers, the chaplains, the sisters, know where actions have 
been recently fought, what units have been engaged, how the 
fortune of war has gone from the patients who are brought 
by the convoys to their wards. “The —th Regiment has suf- 
fered heavily.” ‘“ The —th Battalion of has made a 
successful raid.” ‘‘ The Boche has given way and is retreating on 
the Ancre.” However, these are still generalities in a sense, and 
apart from some special interest—which those at home might, and 
do, indeed, have for a given individual soldier fighting at the- 
front—there is nothing much in the base hospitals to be learnt 
other than that large or small bodies of men, at such or such a 
point on the front, have been recently engaged in a successful or 
an unsuccessful enterprise against the foe. Otherwise is it al- 
together with the troops on the battlefield, or in the trenches. Here 
the colonel has his battalion to consider, the captain his company, 
the lieutenant his platoon—totalling so many human lives in 
each instance. He has to “ make good.” But he has also, as far 
as lies in his power, to protect and save those lives. His preoccu- 
pations are complex—winning the war, as far as his responsibility 
runs, and sparing the men intrusted to his command. The con- 
flict in his mind, if any, is one of judgments. And the sector of 
the war with which he is personally concerned—the so many yards 
of trenches, as things stand—is a limited one. His business— 
and it is a concentrated sort of business in point of fact—is with 
so many men, so many human lives, and so many yards of front. 
He has had his orders from a higher authority, which has 
coordinated his action with that of others. Their success depends 
partially upon him, as his upon them. His task is obey and to obey 
with judgment—defending the line, making his objective, and 
sparing his men. Turn now to the individual man who is fighting 
in the war. -He may have large and breakfast table views; the 
chances are one in a hundred he has no such thing. He knows 
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little, if anything, of the plans of the higher command. For him 
the war is the village, or the wood, or the section of trench occu- 
pied by his company. His captain is something more overwhelm- 
ing than the commander-in-chief; his sergeant-major claims his 
whole allegiance; and he does what he is told, and does it 
cheerfully, as well as he can. Only, his outlook is no longer 
“the” war, nor the Flanders-French line, nor the corps, nor the 
divisional, nor even the brigade front. It is something far more 
restricted and limited. His preoccupation is individual. He is 
a man whose duty it is to uphold the honor of his country, who 
is pledged to what he believes to be a righteous cause, against the 
whole horde of enemy forces. But his outlook is narrowed down. 
His little sector of the trenches is his world. A few hundred 
yards on this side or on that and he is upon alien and more or 
less uninteresting ground for him. A score or so of yards ahead 
in “No Man’s Land” are the grim mine craters, and, beyond 
again, the trenches of the enemy upon which he looks with 
determined and covetous eyes. Behind stretches the network of 
communications through which run the main avenues that lead to 
where in normal times he lives, to all that he holds on earth most 
dear. But even this last does not extend the horizon of his im- 
mediate vision overmuch. For it all enters into its place in his 
present environment. This might be and, indeed is, true at any 
time or in any place. A man’s world is, in a very real sense, him- 
self. Nowhere is it so true as here and now, under fire in the 
trenches. The things that really matter here are the things a man 
sees with his own eyes and hears with his own ears—things which 
he observes for himself or are told him by his pals. The trench 
work is monotonous, a round of repetitions from day to day, and 
from week to week; but it is so intense and full that its monotony 
never palls. Besides, at any. moment, it may abruptly change to 
work of quite another sort. The “ rest” back in the billets is more 
varied in its character; but it is filled up by hard work and much 
exercise. The days fly swiftly by and the weeks lengthen into 
months. At no period of his existence has the soldier ever lived 
his life so fully or so intensely as he lives it at the front. Most, 
if not all, his values have undergone a subtle shifting. He lives 
in the present; but that present includes the future as well as the 
past, all brought into the Now and Here of his being. 

And this is true, within certain limits, for all alike, both 
officers and men; and, not in any sense the least, for chaplains. 
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The circumstances in which they find themselves placed are new 
and unusual for professed men of peace, and though they are not 
belligerents and carry no arms, even for self-defence, they, no 
less than anyone else, go forward, carrying their lives in their 
hands. There are in the wonderful British army—that spon- 
taneous marvel of the Empire’s patriotism and devotion to duty— 
officers and men from every sort of peaceful walk in life. In the 
infantry battalion to which the present writer was lately attached, 
among the officers alone (officers in courage, ability, and military 
skill no whit behind the best, as the successes of the battalion in 
many actions and in the distinguished honors that it has gained 
prove), there were numbered a barrister, two stockbrokers, fi 
planter, a Rhodes scholar, a schoolmaster, several undergraduates 
of Oxford and Cambridge, and a sprinkling of public school boys. 
The quartermaster-sergeant was a Bachelor of Arts; and a 
clergyman was in the ranks. Before the war, the medical officer 
was a general practitioner in a rural district of England. Such 
meii as these are also men of peace in every sense of the word. 
But they have, in the hour of England’s need, become men of war; 
and the chaplain has left his altar and his pulpit, his study or his 
lecture hall, to join them, to minister to them spiritually, and to 
do whatever he can find to do for them, for whom nothing done 
could possibly be too much. He, with the rest, has found his 
horizon narrowed as he approached the front. From the frenzied 
excitement at the outbreak of the War, when he read every edi- 
tion of the papers, and possibly spent most of his spare time pacing 
the pavements of Whitehall; from the time when he held large 
“views” upon the situation as a whole; from the time when, 
being a civilian, he was in a perpetual state of agitation; to the 
moment when, having “ joined up” he took charge of his boys in 
training camps, and later on proceeded overseas with them and, by 
degrees, on up to the actual front line, his perspective of the war 
altered until, at last, there remained hardly any perspective at all, 
but a crude presentation of bare outlines, sketched in, as it were, 
upon a single plane surface. 

Any account of actual experiences, it seems to me, must be in- 
terpreted in the light of this phenomenon. Historians who write 
of campaigns, correspondents who send accounts of actions to the 
press, write mostly at second-hand, touching up their accounts 
here and there with local color personally acquired, with facts 
personally observed, with feelings personally experienced. First- 
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hand accounts of any action or experience are as limited as the in- 
terest of the observer and the scope of his bodily movements. 

It is with no apology, therefore, that I attempt-to put before 
the readers of Tu# CaTHOoLIc Wor~p three mild “ experiences ” 
of the War lived through in 1915-16. What I have said has 
made it abundantly clear that I shall write of things local and 
circumscribed. Indeed they will even appear tame and colorless 
in comparison with the articles of the war correspondents, which 
have whetted the public appetite to a craving for highly seasoned 
and sensational flavoring. Nevertheless, I venture to think they 
form a part, and even a necessary part, of the mise en scéne of 
the European War; just as a description of the placid and pastoral 
hills and valleys and meadows and ponds of the Somme district, 
with their wonderful coloring and light effects, is no unnecessary 
adjunct to a complete understanding of what is known as “ the 
Battle of the Somme.” Even the aged peasant guiding his clumsy 
plough upon the sky line across yonder field, almost within rifle 
shot of the German trenches, is a help towards the realization of 
the War. 


I. 


FRicouRT CEMETERY. 


I had come to within some three or four kilometres of the 
front line trenches. Proceeding across seas with the battalion to 
which I was attached, we had disembarked in France and entrained, 
after twenty-four hours at the base—2 a. M. to 2 A. M.—for a 
destination unknown. Shortly after our arrival, I received an 
order to join the Field Ambulance doing duty with our brigade; 
and, with it, I moved on up to its headquarters. I remained with 
it—moving now and then as it moved—about a month; and then 
proceeded forward to one of its advanced dressing stations. In 
the meantime my battalion had been nursed into the trenches, and 
was in action. There is a wonderful comradeship engendered by 
war—even in the initial stages of camp training at home; but this 
bears no comparison to the comradeship welded by hardships and 
dangers commonly shared. Every one of my own Catholic men 
in the brigade, and every one of the officers, especially those of 
the battalion to which I was attached, whom I naturally had learned 
to know best, was by now my very good personal friend. Though 
I found no less comradeship in the Field Ambulance during the 
time I was with it, I longed to see my older friends again, I well 
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remember my meeting them again for the first time. I had, with 
my batman, got up as far as My first question put to 
the O. C., Advanced Dressing Station was this, “ Where 
are the ?” “Qh, we're looking after them, 
padre,” he made answer, “they’re in quite near here, in D.2.” 
“Can I get up to see them?” “ Surely, they’re only a couple of 
kilometres from this village.” I said no more; but found a billet, 
kindly secured for me by the staff captain, and had my things (thirty- 
five pounds regular kit, with a little over) moved in. Then I wan- 
dered back to the Advanced Dressing Station and had dinner, or 
supper, more likely—but any meal is what one chooses to call it. 
It was about 7 p. M. The O. C. was a kindly man—young, ca- 
pable and efficient. We ate. After the meal he said, “ Padre, 
I see you are dying to get up to the . Tve 
an ambulance going in that direction this evening ‘at 8:30; and 
I'll go up myself and take you with me, if you like.” If I liked! 
We went. The night, fortunately, was dark. The motor am- 
bulance ran smoothly, slowly through the main street of the 
straggling village and on out into the uncultivated country beyond. 
Then it put on speed and raced along a very bumpy road, avoiding 
shell holes, so I was told, when it swerved suddenly from one side 
to the other. At length it pulled up. “We can go no further 
with the car,” said my guide. “ We must walk the rest of the 
way. It’s no distance at all.” So we descended and walked. It 
wasn’t far; but the queer whine of spent rifle bullets and their 
sharp impact, when they hit anything—tree, wall, or chalk forma- 
tion—worried one. There is no other excuse, save that it was the 
first time; but I confess I ducked when I heard the “ pin-n-n-g.” 
And I have not yet got over the first impression. Though I 
know that the bullet had passed by the time I heard it singing 
through space, the instinctive movement for protection is made 
none the less to this day. We had to negotiate a hundred yards 
or so of road, ankle deep in mud. “ Keep to the left here ” advised 
my guide. “ There is a Boche machine gun trained on the right- 
hand side of the road.” We kept to the left. We passed under 
a light railway bridge, chipped and scarred, as I afterwards saw 
in the daylight, by machine gun bullets, and took a sharp turn to 
the right, following a sort of natural ravine, or dry water-course, 
at one point in which there was a most pestilential smell. ‘“ The 
Battle of Fricourt was fought round about here,” remarked my 
mentor. Ultimately we reached the headquarters of the battalion. 
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What pleasure when I passed the sentries and reached the head- 
quarters of my old battalion, situated in dug-outs on the reverse 
slope of a little hill! What a greeting was given to me! If there 
had been any danger run in coming up to make this informal 
evening call, it was more than repaid by the large-hearted welcome 
of the H. Q. Staff—not one of whom, be it noted, was a Catholic. 
They made one feel not only that one was at home there in 
every sense of the word, but that it was their own padre who had 
thus “blown in” to visit them. Of course- the Catholic 
chaplain is really posted to a brigade, and not to a single bat- 
talion, but as he is attached to the latter, it often claims him 
as peculiarly its own; and as a general rule its officers make 
him feel that he is a very intimate member of a select little 
family, from whom they expect much affection and devotion, and 
for whom they are ready to do almost anything. But this last is 
true pretty much of all the officers in the brigade. It is this 
spirit of true comradeship which makes the chaplain’s work among 
his men much easier to do, and helps and inspires the priest him- 
self in doing his work. Personally, I never had anything but the 
greatest consideration and kindness shown to me by all the officers 
with whom I had to deal; and in the formation to which I was 
posted—a southeast of England one—one could count the Catholic 
officers almost on the fingers of one hand. Many of them in all 
probability had never met a Catholic priest or been in any way inti- 
mate with one before the War. It is not difficult to appreciate the 
amount of prejudice that has been, and is being dissipated by 
such a state of things as this, repeated again and again throughout 
the whole British army, and in all the circumstances of the in- 
timate and actual and limited interest of life at the front which I 
have endeavored to portray. I think I am not alone among the 
Catholic priests with the British Expeditionary Force—priests 
from England, Ireland, Scotland, Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand—in being able to say that some of the warmest and 
stanchest friendships we have ever made have been with non- 
Catholic officers and men—friendships formed in the throes of 
war and cemented by the common dangers of the front line. It 
is a small thing, perhaps, and a very personal one; but my evening 
visit in August, 1915, to the trenches in front of Fricourt Ceme- 
tery will always be one of the-memories that I shall carry through 
my life, and not least because of the real affection and regard which 
I found awaiting me there. 
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II.. 
AT 


It was growing dusk; and we had been marching for a 
long time. We were halted for the clock-hour halt just below the 
crest of a hill,-on the reverse side of which lay a biggish village— 
or small town—through which we had to pass on our way to a new 
trench sector. There was a fine view in the clear afterglow over 
the rolling downs and valleys back along the road we had come, 
up which light evening mists began to rise. Innumerable spirals 
of cigarette smoke rose from the right-hand side of the road, where 
the men had fallen out. They were making the most of their ten 
minutes; for smoking is not allowed on the march. Officers in 
little groups were speaking together on the left, and the grooms 
held the horses of the mounted officers, which cropped the grass 
placidly by the side of the road. 

Ten minutes up, the whistles blew and the men, shouldering the 
heavy packs which they had for the brief interval thrown off, fell 
in. The officers got astride their horses; and the battalion moved 
in a sinuous line up and over the crest, and on through the town. 
There is something inspiring and thrilling in watching a thousand 
soldiers on the move; in riding in their rear and seeing the steady, 
resistless advance, in perfect order, of so many men, resolute, silent, 
determined, as they pass on towards the unknown, to give battle 
to the enemy. On through the stone-flagged streets of the little 
town they marched, the soldiers billeted there lining the pavements 
and crowding in the Place to see them go by—doubtless, also, 
to pass judgment, as soldiers do, on the order, equipment, and 
appearance of a battalion other than their own. There is much 
friendly jealousy and rivalry between the regiments, and even be- 
tween the various battalions of the same regiment; all of which 
makes, no doubt, for smartness and efficiency. Arrived at the far 
side of the town, an order came through from the head of the 
* column—‘“ Halt!” We halted in a narrow, cobbled street, more 
than crowded with motor lorries, ambulances, horsemen, and sol- 
diers coming and going everywhere. There was barely room for 
the big lorries to pass; and motor-bicycle orderlies were dodging 
in and out among the congested traffic at every moment. Then— 
“Fall out!” “Fall in!” “By the right, quick march!” 
“ Halt! ’’"—at intervals of a few minutes. Something seemed to 
be wrong. What could it be? Word came back that the road 
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was being shelled ahead of us. We were to wait until the shelling 
stopped and then go forward in artillery formation. The block 
in the street became more dense; the language sometimes sulphur- 
ous. At last the tension slackened. We were on the move again; 
and left the town behind us, as we stepped out in the gathering 
darkness, with little sound but the dull beat of many feet upon 
the road. The battalion split up into companies; the companies 
into platoons. The trail lengthened, with intervals between the 
groups of marching men. On, on, on. It was not far really, 
but new ground, and in the darkness, seems longer than it actually 
is. At last we reached and passed the danger spot which had 
caused the halt. We bore to the left, keeping the Somme on our 
right, and following its sinuosities. Here we formed again into 
normal marching order. It was now so dark that we could only 
make out the general conformation of the hills, the trees by the 
roadside, and vehicles close at hand, coming towards us on the 
left-hand side of the road. Star shells were beginning to rise 
and fall now to right and left of us ahead, each lighting up for a 
few moments a distant hill or a ruined house or clump of trees, 
which stood out, clear-cut in profile, against the darkness. A 
muffled order came; and once more we halted and fell out. There 
was hardly a sound to be heard, except the rustle of leaves in the 
trees bordering the road, a subdued murmur from the men, now 
and then the nervous pawing of a horse, and—very occasionally— 
the. whip-like crack of a rifle. The river was at our feet, close by 
the road, rippled by a light breeze, catching the reflection of the 
star shells, and, perhaps, for a moment reflecting the silhouettes 
which they painted. There were no cigarettes on this halt, no lights, 
no loud sounds. The men talked in whispers. By daylight, here, 
the Germans overlooked the spot where we sat, under the trees 
by the river. It was a weird, a curious experience. The great 
vault of night overhead, the mists coming up from the river, the 
star shells, the inarticulate feeling of present multitudes, the knowl- 
edge of intimate danger and absolute helplessness if an enemy shell 
should happen to find this mark. And there we waited for the mo- 
ment to take the place of outgoing troops, seeing much in the fitful 
light of “ star lights,” thinking in a dumb, inarticulate sort of way, 
of problems that plumb the very abyss of human thought, and touch 
the Infinite through their sheer human interest. Is it blind fate, or 
an infinitely wise Providence, which orders the affairs of this world 
of human strivings, hopes and aspirations? War, I think, has 
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pointed the answer to such a question. The answer, like the 
question, is dumb and inarticulate, too; in the heart rather than 
of the head; emotional, perhaps, rather than strictly logical. I 
am not now speaking of Catholics, for whom feelings such as 
these find definite articulation in the clear-cut doctrines of their 
faith, but of the great majority of the soldiers, I believe, in our 
new armies. The War—and especially what 1 may call the mono- 
chrome moments of the War, such as that spent by the 
just beyond has brought home to the men a lesson. 
Though their language is not choice; though their doings will not 
always square with the right solution of a case of casuistry, the 
British soldier, I believe, has reached and realized some living 
notion of the truth of the Fatherhood of God, some vital idea 
of the Brotherhood of Man, some very real glimpse of the mean- 
ing of sacrifice, and of vicarious sacrifice, some solid grasp of a 
“ beyond,” which depends, in a large measure, upon his personal 
effort and uprightness. Surely that is something gained. Faith 
may be—and is—a gift of God; but, I believe, the natural foun- 
dations of that faith are being laid in the odd moments of reflection 
which are interposed between the comparative safety of camps 
at home, or on the lines of communication, and the personal 
struggle for life of the front line and the battlefield. I may be 
wrong. I think I am right. In the furnace of this affliction I 
believe character will be formed, on real and not artificial grounds ; 
on which character truth may be engrafted—truth revealed and su- 
pernatural—to bear fruit a hundred and a thousand fold, to the 
glory of God and to the salvation of innumerable souls. 

















III. 


Vaux Woop. 


As I write I have before me some dried violets. They were 
gathered in Vaux Wood in May, 1916. My readers will, in all 
probability, recognize the name of the place. Vaux is the tiniest 
possible of villages on a loop of the River Somme, near to Frise. 
Behind it cliffs rise sharply to the wood. In front of it glides 
the river, spanned by a causeway. The tongue of land in the 
loop of the river was disputed territory a year ago. English pa- 
trols and’ Germans fought for mastery at Knowles’ Point—the far 
head of the causeway. The British were always successful. The 
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first Germans I buried in this war—Catholics, too—were killed 
at Knowles’ Point, and now lie, awaiting the Resurrection, in a 
consecrated garden behind a cottage in Vaux. May God assoil 
them! There were no trenches, properly so-called, behind the 
village. No trenches were necessary. <A height of ground 
commanded the intervening space between the English troops and 
the enemy; and that space consisted of river, marshes and ponds. 
All this is now ancient history, or I should not write it. Today 
the British line is miles beyond Vaux. I was living, at the time 
of which I write, in dug-outs. The village, , had become too 
hot for me; and I had obtained permission to go to the headquarters 
of my battalion to live. True, I had to walk back through some 
miles of communication trenches to say Mass. But even that 
was better than that nerve-racking and irregular bombardment 
of the village. Headquarter dug-outs were, as is usual when pos- 
sible, on the reverse slope of a hill. The valley in which they 
were located fell away gently down to the Somme River. There 
was little or no exercise to be had except up or down this valley, 
or through what communication trenches existed to other battalions 
of the brigade. And exercise, where possible, is imperative. My 
exercise, with that of my good friend the medical officer, when 
the work of both was finished, consisted in a ramble down the 
valley to the river, looking in at some gun pits, cunningly concealed, 
on the way, and chatting with the gunners. We had improvised 
some fishing tackle; and, under gun fire and anti-aéro shell 
bursts, fished for pike in the Somme at Eclusier. We managed to 
catch them too—a great delicacy for H. Q. Mess. Stuffed with 
bread crumbs, sage, found in the village garden, and onions they 
are good eating. Served in any way—as, for instance, fried 
steaks—they vary monotony. I had visited Vaux Wood the day 
before with the medical officer. It was not the first time. The 
first time had racked my nerves—that was when I had passed 
through it to bury the Germans in the quiet Jardin Potager at 
Vaux. But yesterday I had gathered my violets. Violets, prim- 
roses, and other spring flowers glowed in the wood. It was in 
every way a scene of peace, of pastoral beauty, save when my 
friend the medical officer bade me look out, through a skimpy 
screen of hazel twigs, upon the German lines below. We could 
see, from the height upon which we stood the village of Cléry, 
on the same bank, but separated from us by two stretches of the 
river as it flowed around in its great curving bend. And over 
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there, in the distance, we marked from time to time great plume- 
like masses of smoke rise and float away in the clear air as our 
shells burst over the German line; and we heard the irregular 
crackle of rifle fire as German sentries or snipers fired across at 
us. Today I was making my way from Eclusier back up the 
valley alone. I had stopped to talk to some men standing in the 
sun in front of a dug-out on the way. The day was an absolutely 
perfect one—clear blue sky with little white clouds sailing across 
it. The birds were singing in the joy of spring. There was 
hardly a sign or sound of war: no more than an occasional 
muffled explosion, the droning of aéroplanes now and then coming 
nearer or retreating, with the sharp accosting of the anti-aéro. guns 
whenever they ventured toward forbidden ground; sometimes 
the prolonged rattle of a machine gun afar off; but taken all 
together, it was an afternoon of comparative peace and quiet 
beauty. The brooding spirit of the day must have taken possession 
of my mind, for I was enjoying one of those rare moments at 
the front when war lies altogether in the background of con- 
sciousness, unobtrusive and quiescent, while thoughts of other and 
more pleasant things unroll their sequences undisturbed. I re- 
member noticing in a passive sort of way the grace and beauty of 
a taube which was manceuvring over towards Vaux Wood in front 
of me on my right. It swam through the air gently, like a living 
thing. That it was seen by our gunners was evident from the fact 
that twin shell bursts, like tiny living cloudlets, marked its wake, 
and heralded its course. But it was too far away as yet for me 
to hear the hivelike drone of the fragments of the aérial shells 
falling to the earth. It all fitted into the picture and my mood. 
It was all beautiful, and peaceful, and just as it should be. Half 
day-dreaming thus, I had reached a bend in the valley, fairly close 
to and under the wood; when I noticed, quite suddenly, that the 
taube. was no longer over it. Then a long-drawn sigh shivered 
through the air, and crash—a huge shell burst up above me in 
the wood. Crash! Crash! Schrump! Another, and another, and 
another! I saw the dense volumes of smoke go up, and took in 
the fact that one or two trees had fallen. At first I stood quite 
still. I didn’t know quite what to do: and my brain refused for 
the instant to adjust itself to the new “set.” ~ Then I acted—and 
did, of course, just the wrong thing. I was already under as 
good cover as I could get—barring a really shell-proof dug-out. 
I left the lee side of the hill and walked smartly out from it and 
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away across to the far side of the valley. Then I realized what a 
fool I had been, and began making my way back. All the time a 
perfect deluge of shells was bursting in the wood. One would have 
said that it was quite impossible for any living thing in it to remain _ 
alive; or, indéed, for any tree to remain standing. It did not last 
very long—at the outside, perhaps fifteen or twenty minutes. While 
it did last it was terrific. And quite as suddenly as it had begun 
it stopped. By this time I was back again on the other side 
of the valley, and near the dug-out where I had spoken to the 
men some few minutes before. One only shell, and that, judging 
by the sound, a small whizz-bang, punctuated the ensuing silence. 
It did not burst in the wood. It exploded in the village of Vaux 
below it and on the other side of the hill. And that one shell 
alone, of the. whole deluge, did any material damage. I sup- 
pose there must have been a company or a company and a half 
in the little wood during the bombardment. Not a soul was 
wounded, though many trees fell. One officer who happened to 
be visiting our sector was slightly grazed by a bit of that last 
one shell and one man, who, as soon as he thought the bombard- 
ment was over had come out of the shelter which he had taken, 
was killed. 

Of course I did not know these facts at the time; and hurried 
back to the regimental aid-post as fast as I could go, to learn 
them when I reached headquarters. The dead man, a much re- 
spected N. C. O., was not a Catholic. Later, I saw some of my 
boys who had been in the wood when it was “ strafed.” “ Well,” 
I asked one of them, “ what were you thinking at the time?” I 
know my own thoughts; but those I keep to myself. “ Father,” 
he answered, “ I’ was thinking at the time that it was like hell. But 
I felt, somehow, that Our Lady would see us through; so I just: 
gripped my rifle with my one hand, and said my beads with the 
other.” And with that really beautiful statement and profession 
of faith to finish it, any other end to the present paper would be 
superfluous and banal. 








NOTRE DAME UNIVERSITY: ITS DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


BY JOHN TALBOT SMITH, LL.D. 


—>—OMIN the year 1842 the religious community commonly 
yi known as the Society of the Holy Cross began its 
educational career in America on the site now occu- 
pied by the famous University of Notre Dame. The 
Siar Holy Cross community was one of the innumerable 
clerical associations which sprang up in France between 1800 and 
1835 to repair with all speed the ravages of the Revolution of 1789. 
Having helped to restore to France its religion and its Christian 
habits, many of these associations vanished, while others continued 
to thrive. Among the latter was the Holy Cross Society, which 
was able in 1841 to send one priest and six brothers to the diocese 
of Vincennes, Indiana, upon the urgent invitation of the Bishop, 
Monsignor de la Hailandiére. In the possession of the bishop was 
a tract of land in northern Indiana, bequeathed to him by Rev. 
Stephen Badin, said to have been the first priest ordained in the 
United States. This land the bishop deeded over to the Holy Cross 
Society on condition that within two years the Society should 
build thereon a novitiate and college, and should assume the spirit- 
ual care of the Catholics, both white and Indian, in the district. 
The offer was accepted and in the autumn of 1842, Rev. Edward 
Sorin and Brothers Vincent, Joachim, Gatien, Anselm, Francis 
Xavier and Lawrence located themselves in the log cabin on the 
premises, and began the great work whose diamond jubilee will be 
celebrated nobly and splendidly next month. 

No better understanding of that work can be got than from 
contrasting pictures of the place then and today. Indiana in 1842 
was part wilderness and part prairie, and the region about Notre 
Dame was still the uncleared forest. The country is rather flat in 
the immediate vicinity, but as it rolls on towards the rivers and 
Lake Michigan, gentle hill and fruitful valley diversify the scene. 
Few were the settlers at this date and even the Indians were few; 
but the westward-rushing tide of immigration had begun with its 
promise of a.golden future. The only building on the grounds was 
a log cabif. The unbroken forest stretched away for miles. A 
lovely lake relieved its monotony, and its waters found an outlet 
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into the river St. Joseph about a mile away, at this point a rough 
and swift stream which empties into Lake Michigan. A little to the 
south was a small village known as South Bend. Chicago was an 
obscure city eighty-six miles to the west. The community passed 
a severe winter in the log cabin, frozen in and unable to do much 
more than examine their new possession and draw plans and dream 
dreams for the future. That was Notre Dame in 1842, the pri- 
meval wilderness at the feet of the pioneers. 

Today the visitor rides up from the prosperous city of South 
Bend through handsome streets and through cultivated fields. If 
it is his first visit he is quite unprepared for the surprises which 
await him. At various points in the trip he has caught glimpses of 
a golden dome which dominates the horizon. It seems out of place 
as well as unexpected in that simple agricultural country, being a 
spectacle which Americans associate with rich cities, not with rural 
landscapes. Nevertheless its emphasis becomes more intense as the 
visitor advances. If he travels along the west road from the town, 
groups of buildings under the dome come into view, and the spire 
of a church, and then more buildings, which detach themselves by 
degrees from the group around the majestic dome and take their 
proper perspective. Instead of being huddled around the main 
building, they are scattered over considerable territory, with twin 
lakes between. Far to the left, on the banks of the river St. Joseph, 
rises another stately group of buildings, the girls’ college in charge 
of the Sisters of the Holy Cross. The visitor staring is reminded 
of other scenes by this unexpected array of edifices. The flat land- 
scape with dim woods in the rising background; the glimmer of 
waters; the gilded dome, the church spire, the towering roofs amid 
the trees, and the unbroken silence, except for the sweet bells which 
tell the passing hour! What other picture does this recall? Why, 
the peacéful university towns of old Catholic England, before learn- 
ing drank the poison of heresy and unbelief to the destruction of 
what little peace the world enjoyed. 

Swinging into the main road leading to the quadrangle the 
visitor begins to understand that he is not visiting an institution 
merely but a town. To his right is the post-office, to his left a 
porter’s lodge. Far up a shaded avenue is the building which carries 
the gilded dome. Right before him is a statue of Rev. Edward 
Sorin in his prime, the founder of the University. To the right 
again are three stately buildings, a science hall and a chemistry 
hall; in the background a little observatory; at the north end the 
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assembly hall, built in the form of a theatre. To the left, facing 
these three are Walsh and Sorin Halls, two dormitories; at the 
end of the quadrangle stands the church, an immense structure 
which would serve as a cathedral for an important diocese. The 
main building is cruciform, lofty and imposing; two corridors 
traverse it at right angles, and from their intersection rises the 
dome. A look from the upper galleries excites still further aston- 
ishment. At the back of the main structure are various buildings, 
St. Edward’s school for the minims, the natatorium, the infirmary 
and guest house, the offices and laundry and bakery and printing 
shop, the freight house with a railroad running out a mile to the 
main line, a second group of offices, and the gymnasium, handball 
alley and indoor track under one immense roof, with the athletic 
field and grandstand in the distance, and six other baseball fields 
near by. The novitiate is visible beyond the lake. To the left the 
presbytery, the seminary, the community house and the brothers’ 
scholasticate are scattered; to the south are the workshops and 
barns; close to the church is Corby Hall, a dormitory; just across 
from it is the old college, the first durable building erected by the 
pioneers; next to that stands a replica of the old log chapel which 
served the predecessors of Father Sorin; farther south on the 
main road is another dormitory, St. Joseph’s; and in the great 
space around which these lesser buildings are grouped is the new 
library, just erected, with capacity for a million volumes, modern 
in all its appointments. 

The territory occupied by the institution is about two miles 
square, as flat as a floor, except where the twin lakes sparkle in the 
light. With one thousand three hundred students living on the 
grounds, and a population of at least one thousand six hundred all 
told, with machinery running as smoothly as if Edison had invented 
and directed it, one can faintly estimate the immense labor which 
fashioned from the wilderness of 1842 the modern University of 
Notre Dame. Wonder grows when the visitor at his leisure studies 
and observes the daily and monthly routine. The territory is so 
immense that a country village could hardly be quieter, for noise 
seems to dissipate quickly in the great spaces between and around 
the buildings. Twelve hundred boys can make noise enough for 
any town, but here there is no noise. There must be a tradition 
of gentlemanliness in the university town, since no matter what 
the gathering may be order seems its strongest feature. The bells 
ring the boys out of bed at six in the morning, and far off may be 
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heard a dull roar in the dormitories, which presently subsides. 
Around seven the dining-halls begin to fill. From an elevation one 
can see the lads sauntering along from the various dormitories, or 
meet them in the corridors chatting as they meander into the dining- 
rooms, without hurry or horseplay or undue delay. They stand at 
the tables until all are in, repeat the prayers, and fall to in easy- 
going fashion, talking more than they masticate, all pretty much as 
well-bred people do in a hotel. They leave at the end of a meal 
in the same easy fashion. If a student is not finished when the 
others rise, he lingers until he is satisfied. 

Perhaps it is a gala day on the athletic field. The hosts gather 
in the same easy fashion. The grandstand is crowded, the bleachers 
are filled, standing room is occupied, feeling is intense and finds 
expression in scattered gibes and sneers, varied with loud recom- 
mendations to the field, with applause and with cheers; but no 
rowdyism, not even horseplay, a well-bred way of doing even the 
most enthusiastic things without the offensive, which surprises the 
experienced man of the world. The day ends and the night comes 
on. The lights begin to shine in the great buildings, faint snatches 
of conversation echo from the windows, occasionally the tinkle 
of a mandolin tickles the ear, or a chesty laugh whose music warms 
the heart, and that is all. At a certain hour the lights vanish and 
the university colony for the most part is asleep. Perhaps it is a 
Sunday morning or a day of religious festival, which may mean a 
procession from the main building through the quadrangle to the 
church. Then the wise visitor mounts to the available spot under 
the dome, and with his eyes on the whole plantation dreams of the 
ancient, far-off Catholic days, when all the world was young and 
believing. He sees the novices leave their home beyond the upper 
lake and the brothers of the scholasticate leave theirs on the lower 
lake, and the seminarians theirs between the two lakes, and wander 
comfortably through the leafy lanes to the church; he sees the 
thousand students drift out of their dormitories and into the big 
buildings; then come the people from the town, a few; and at the 
right moment the procession, all color, streams out of the main 
building and marches slowly around the verdure-bordered walks of 
the quadrangle up to the grand entrance. And all the time the 
strange bell in the church tower is booming, the strangest bell in 
America, because close at hand it seems to be the rumbling of an 
immense but smothered gong, yet its reverberations are heard miles 
away along the flat reaches of that country. 
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The scene in the church itself is almost beyond description. It 
is both immense and beautiful, Gothic, ornamented in the method 
and taste of a hundred years ago, cruciform, prevailing colors blue 
and gold and yellow, an altar in brass, double-faced, skeleton, so 
that on either side you can see the other, and great spaces above 
and around so that the sense of vastness and dignity quite over- 
powers you. The boys pour in at every door, the choir climbs into 
the loft, the chancel choir fills the chapel in the apse, the organ sets 
the great structure breathing with melody, and then the procession 
enters and the Mass begins. There is no delay, no drawling in 
chant or sermon or ritual, no undue haste; but the movement is 
smoothly brisk, and the moment the ceremony is over all is ended, 
the group in the sanctuary vanish into the sacristy, the congregation 
rises on the moment, and in less than two minutes the edifice is 
left to the echoes, the incense, and the lonely sacristan. But what 
a sense of power, of majestic religion, of human faith, of solemn 
and beautiful ritual, and above all of youth’s swiftness and flexi- 
bility. The visitor never tires of this impressive spectacle at Notre 
Dame. ; 
It illustrates the temper and method of the establishment. 
Everywhere one finds the effort to attain to the best. The stately 
buildings so lavishly scattered over the territory upon examination 
show two things openly: the dream of the builders and the neces- 
sity for more buildings. Large as they are they do not accommo- 
date the ideas that struggle for expression in this University. The 
main building, for example, holds the library, the museum of Catholic 
historical materials, two dormitories, two study-halls, class-rooms, 
two dining-rooms, the offices, and so forth. The walls of its cor- 
ridors carry the frescoes of Gregori, worthy of a state capitol, and 
the portraits in oil of a thousand bishops and other eminent people. 
Each department finds itself cramped for space, and cries out for 
its own building in which it may develop. Probably the only parts 
of the institution which are not taxed in this way are the athletic 
field and the indoor track, for space is more plentiful than money 
in Notre Dame. In almost every detail the outward expression of 
the ideas of the founders and administrators is nearly as perfect as 
the nature of. things will permit. The beauty of the locality, the 
dignity of the buildings, the easy politeness of the students in every 
circumstance, the good order on the most tempting occasions, the 
smoothness of the entire machinery of administration, the easy, 
natural movement of the social life, without noise, or parade, or 
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effort, are so evident and so impressive that the experienced know 
well what tremendous labor and power must be steadily if quietly 
exerted by the institution. 

The founders of Notre Dame were exceptional men, and their 
successors have earned even a greater reputation. Father Sorin 
brought with him the French educational, community and religious 
traditions of the eighteenth century, more or less modified by the 
disasters of the Voltairean cataclysm and the Napoleonic revolution. 
His problems were chiefly the organization of the community and 
the establishment of a good college on well-known lines. He had 
the lofty imagination of the French temperament, which gave his 
plans a fine scope for the future. He drew all sorts and conditions 
of men to his work. In fact the mere story of the members of his 
community through the second half of the last century would be 
more charming than the finest fiction. His plan called for a com- 
munity of priests, brothers and sisters, and he made a tremendous 
effort to carry it out. It failed in regard to the community of the 
sisters, because they elected to become independent and to go their 
own way, while still aiding the work of the community, as far as 
they could. It was successful in other respects, and the Holy Cross 
community is now composed of priests and brothers, the latter 
divided into teaching and laboring brothers. Besides the Notre 
Dame institution the community directs colleges in different States, 
administers parishes, and gives missions; so that there is no lack 
of opportunity for the active members in various fields of effort. 
Father Sorin’s second problem was the establishment of the college 
on familiar lines. Up to the close of the last century no great 
difficulty was found by teaching communities in following the old 
French methods of teaching and discipline. After that date the 
American temperament, and above all the American conditions, not 
finding the old methods and customs agreeable, the problem arose 
to suit the new conditions. 

The resistance of the authorities to change was resolute. In 
the Province of Quebec it has even been successful, and in scattered 
institutions in the United States. But no institution, however 
powerful, could wholly resist the demands of its patrons under the 
circumstances which began to prevail. The American people had 
accustomed themselves to such systems as prevail in Yale and Har- 
vard, where the boy is practically without guardianship and without 
the protection necessary to his youth and inexperience. The lesser 
schools frequently adopted the same system, while doing something 
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to guard the morals of the student. The Catholic colleges and 
boarding-schools found themselves facing a cruel alternative: either 
to adopt a compromise system, or to remain in the old shell of the 
eighteenth century. That meant stagnation and no development. 
Notre Dame adopted compromise, along with the leading colleges 
of the time. It was not always called compromise, nor always 
acknowledged. It was said that the boys of the present day, being 
less turbulent, more refined, better trained at home, required less 
watching. Nevertheless it was a change along American lines. Be- - 
cause of its share in it, Notre Dame was the object of widespread 
observation; but, as a matter of fact, the change was absolutely 
necessary for continued and progressive life. 

Father Sorin possessed in a marked degree the flexibility and 
mentality of his race, and he found no difficulty therefore in grasp- 
ing the American situation. He became an American of the 
Americans, and preached Americanization to his community. As 
far back as 1870 he instituted a special scientific course, a remark- 
able departure from the traditional course. Not only was there no 
opposition to this development, but on the contrary such enthusi- 
astic encouragement that it has continued successfully up to the 
present moment. 

Students poured in under the new conditions, and its fame 
began to increase in the Middle West. The fact that without a cent 
of endowment the community could erect its numerous buildings 
and rise above the disaster of two fires, shows how the institution 
appealed to students as the community appealed to recruits. It 
had become a university under the pleasant American fashion of 
getting a charter from a good-natured legislature. The difference 
between Notre Dame and others was that it set out at once to 
become a real university. It had been a French classical school, as 
were all Catholic colleges in the last century in this country and 
Canada. By degrees it became something higher and better. Edu- 
cators know what the change entailed in labor and thought and 
money. The old French classical school was dominated by one 
aim, to provide priests for the missions ruined by the modern Revo- 
lution; Latin was its chief study, literature its chief diversion, 
mathematics, history and oratory its ornamentation. The American 
educators turned the whole system into scrap iron, not by direct 
attack, but by example. There was opposition to change, but men 
smile today at that opposition, which died while being formulated. 
The Americans had that human failing upon which the world is 
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run and often mismanaged: they wanted to be like other people. 
So the system of education changed into the generous creature 
which it is today, too generous perhaps, but erring on the right side. 
The laity were looked after as well as the clerics. Notre Dame 
was among the first in the field with a curriculum to suit modern 
taste, if not modern fancy. 

The new discipline and the modern flexibility won the boy and 
the parent together. The story went abroad that a fellow could be 
trusted with a room all his own; that he could get out of bounds 
and disport in the town without a guardian at his heels; that even 
a night frolic was not a mortal sin, that a dance was sometimes 
permissible, that seniors and juniors could give a ball to which 
their girl friends might be invited; along with other wonders, 
which read like the romance of a boy at West Point. The increas- 
ing crowd of students enabled the University to add to its depart- 
ments. In due time it became fairly easy to add the department of 
law, because Chicago was near by, and South Bend began to de- 
velop lawyers of good professorial fibre. It was chiefly a question 
of money, to pay decent salaries to capable professors. Phar- 
macy was also an easy subject to provide for. Six courses in 
engineering offered innumerable difficulties, but they were finally 
overcome. Architecture did not offer insuperable difficulties and 
was introduced into the curriculum. Journalism at the beginning 
of the century had the appearance of a genuine profession, which 
was intensified by Joseph Pulitzer’s endowment of a school of 
journalism at Columbia University. Notre Dame, with the aid of 
_ Mr. Max Pam of Chicago, founded a Catholic school of journalism, 
which has earned success by the adoption of a simple method: the 
students follow the arts course and take a special training in their 
profession. The extent of territory owned by the community has 
made practicable the establishment of a course in agriculture, which 
is about to be opened up; and the erection of the new library also 
has enabled the University to introduce a course in the manage- 
ment of libraries, a new science and a new profession, of itmmense 
importance in modern times. 

The formation of a university faculty became in this develop- 
ment the great problem, which was solved with the same good luck 
as all the others. The priests, the brothers, and the lay professions 
were called upon to provide professors. The community itself 
might have been strong enough in time to fill the demands of Notre 
Dame, but it would have been at the expense of their other good 
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works, parishes, missions, schools, colleges elsewhere, which they 
had undertaken and were pledged to maintain. The laity were, 
therefore, called upon for their aid, which naturally was a more 
costly affair, since lay professors must be paid good salaries. The 
plan succeeded, and the University today owns a competent faculty 
of young and energetic teachers, probably the most enthusiastic 
university faculty in the country, as it is surely the least conven- 
tional. Some of its members earned national fame, men like the 
late Judge Howard of Indiana, Col. Hoynes, the dean of the law 
school, Maurice Francis Egan, our Minister to Denmark, the late 
Charles Warren Stoddard, Dr. Austin O’Malley of Philadelphia, 
Dr. Albert Zahm, Dr. Charles P. Neill and others. Among these 
others Professor Stace was a graceful poet and delicate humorist, 
most versatile, an authority in history, letters, science and mathe- 
matics, without a trace of the shallowness of the average versatile 
writer, and the author of Vapid Vaporings, a volume which made 
the world laugh in his day; Professor Lyons, a man of marvelous 
heart, the best loved lay professor of his time, and the author of 
a most popular book on elocution; Professor Edwards, the li- 
brarian, the creator of the Bishops’ Memorial Hall and the Catholic 
archives, leaving behind him the largest visible monument of his 
lifelong labors; and Professor McCue, still presiding over the de- 
partment of Civil Engineering, which he created thirty-five years 
ago. All these men received so little money as almost to have 
practised the vow of poverty, and displayed a devotion to the 
University unsurpassed even by the religious themselves. It would 
take an article in itself to describe the work of the army chaplains 
whom Notre Dame sent into the field during the Civil War; suffice 
it to say that for many years past Notre Dame has had aG. A. R. 
Post, composed solely of priests, brothers and professors of the in- 
stitution, a remarkable sign and expression of their patriotism. 

The splendid effort made to form this faculty attracted 
to the community a number of young men, for whom an institu- 
tion was founded on the grounds of the Catholic University in 
Washington, from which after the usual studies they take their 
degrees. Others were sent to study in Rome and elsewhere in Eu- 
rope. It is likely that henceforth the University will never lack for 
capable professors. Unless its development should pass ordinary 
bounds, as it promises to do. 

The attefidance increases faster than the dormitories, for which 


__ new factors are responsible, besides the rising fame and successful 
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methods of Notre Dame. The question of college athletics was 
one, the question of military training for boys was another. The 
discussion over the first is not yet ended. Opinions are innumerable 
and unsatisfactory. One fact is prominent: the American boy 
wants his athletics at school in just the fashion he is enjoying them 
now. He must have a good baseball! team, a splendid football team, 

and for lighter mood a sprightly basketball team. These must in 
~ turn demand his loyalty, admiration, affection, enthusiasm to the 
exploding point. When he becomes a staid merchant or a member 
of the university faculty, he insists on the same pabulum as a 
“rooter” for his college. Maybe it is a kind of insanity, but one 
is inclined to think it the prelude to something worth while. While 
it is not an argument for the mens sana in corpore sano, it reaches 
the popular heart more quickly and universally than one thousand 
arguments. Not a doubt in observing minds that the industrial 
slavery of the time is bent on increasing its demands upon the 
helpless workers, until every minute that labor can spare, and every 
ounce of effort it is able to make, will be demanded and exacted 
by the money-mad leaders of men. This overpowering demand of 
the students for athletics may be the antidote to such savagery. 
Notre Dame adopted athletics after the usual struggle, and found a 
way to harmonize the physical with the intellectual. Financially the 
result has been good and worth while. The fame of the Notre 
Dame athletes has surmounted even bigotry, and the hearts of the 
graduates are warm towards Alma Mater for a splendid and profit- 
able adoption of their favorite. 

The introduction of military training found its chief opponents 
in the students. Training was too much like work. Playing games 
in the athletic field was fun; standing at attention, drilling, dressing, 
under military severity, were labor and pain; particularly with no 
girls to look on and admire! Yet military training had become 
inevitable. The world is no better today than under Napoleon. 
It is said to be much worse. A rich country like ours, not merely 
unable to defend itself against the modern wolves of war, but 
without any idea of the need, is as much a-prey of powerful States 
as innocence alone with vice. The Federal Government has politely 
but strongly requested all educational institutions to accustom the 
students to the idea of defence and to the charm of military play. 
Athletics against the money power, and military sports against the 
lust of conquest! What can surpass the combination? So the 
undergraduates are drilling on the pleasant plains of Notre Dame! 
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Naturally after this description one will ask two main ques- 
tions: how has it all turned out, and who did it? It has turned 
out so delightfully and so fruitfully that one wonders whether 
to admire more the method or the result. The Holy Cross Com- 
munity cannot number more than five hundred members in this 
country, yet it has produced in the University of Notre Dame the 
most delightful educational institution in the land. Its location 
is beautiful and spacious, its buildings are immense and impressive, 
it houses sixteen hundred people as quietly and tenderly as the 
best hotel in the world, it keeps them occupied, trains them, guards 
them, cares for them with immense skill, and it provides a social 
life so charming that one riever tires of it. Its only fault is its 
vastness. It provides a noble training-home for the American boy, 
that restless, imaginative, nervous, impudent creature who imagines 
the world an inexhaustible joy, which he must exhaust if possible; 
it gives him something of the freedom and glory he longs for, and 
directs his wavering gaze to the better life of glory. It has formed 
a group of teachers whom it is joy as well as honor to know, not only 
for their learning but for themselves. It has solved pressing prob- 
lems, such as have been mentioned here, with a maximum of success 
and a minimum of waste and friction. It deserves the study of the 
genuine educator, no matter what pedestal he stands on. It 
should be a special inspiration to Catholic educators of any degree, 
for its success will hearten the weakest and speed the strongest. I 
have seen everything educational in America from the best to 
the worst, and Notre Dame with all its faults, failures and limita- 
tions stands alone in its class. 

Who accomplished this delicate, effective, splendid work? A 
group of men with Father Edward Sorin at their head. He was 
nicknamed affectionately and comprehensively Richeliew by his 
friends and associates, and the kindly title gives one the measure 
of a remarkable man. The grand manner, the silent tongue, the 
kindly endorsement of every service, no matter how simple and 
cheap, the wide view of life, the tremendous faith, the tireless 
energy, the deep sympathy with men—Father Sorin had them all. 
He planned, or directed, or approved, or opposed. He was defeated 
at times, frustrated at other times, made the usual miscalculations, 
the usual blunders, but in the general scheme won out in his plans. 
He gathered about him a group of priests and brothers of whom 
only the comrhunity members know anything, since that generation 
has passed away; but their memory breathes in the spirit of the 
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University, and their bones lie in the shadow of the institution. 
It was the last desire of the majestic Brownson to have his bones 
repose with theirs. What finer comment on their character and 
their achievement could be made. So Brownson’s ashes lie under 
the floor of the community chapel, where priest and brother and 
student meet for prayer all the days of the year. How lovely a 
resting-place for that great and heroic body and brain! 

Father Sorin’s aids were men of different nationalities, French, 
German, Irish, Polish and American, and they served him with 
equal zeal. The community today speaks with respect of the ef- 
ficiency and devotion of Father Granger, who carried the spir- 
itual administration on his shoulders; of Father Corby who 
won other fame as a chaplain in the army and whose statue in 
bronze faces the hall named after him; of Father Colovin, a 
notable preacher in his day; of Father Dillon, who filled many 
important offices; of Father Scheier, Father Kirsch, Father Fitte 
and Father Stoeffel, eminent professors; of Brothers Edward, 
Celestine and Marcellinus; of Father Regan, for twenty-five years 
Prefect of discipline, a great figure in the history of Notre Dame; 
of Father James Burns, who helped greatly in developing the 
modern attitude towards school work; and above all of Father 
T. E. Walsh, the beloved and efficient rector of the institu- 
tion when the more radical changes already mentioned, the trans- 
formation of Notre Dame in fact, were in the making. His career 
was not long, and its close left, in the hearts of his associates and 
in the progress of the institution, the void not easily filled. The 
impression which one gets of these men from the people who knew 
them in their prime is a combination of their strength and natural 
vivacity. They were characteristic men, blessed with an originality 
which had more freedom of expression than similar qualities in our 
more conventional day. Father Walsh seems to have been the 
incarnation of his time, his community, his institution and its hopes 
and dreams, so did he fill the need, the eye, and the hearts of his 
brethren and dependents. 

The generation which succeeded him displayed fine qualities. 
Rev. John Zahm became the leading spirit in the community as 
professor in the University and provincial of the congregation. He 
was a scientist of repute and an educator of merit, occasionally 
shocking the torpidity of the faithful in his books and lectures 
with speculations which then looked like rash inventions, but which 
are popular today with the schools. He gave the great impulse 
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to the work of forming a faculty, had the young men trained in 
different universities, and founded the house of studies in Wash- 
ington for members of the community. His literary tastes helped 
the development of writers among the students, and secured for 
the faculty members eminent in the literary world. Upon his re- 
tirement from direct administration he devoted’ himself to author- 
ship, and has become a notable figure in the literary circle by his 
fascinating books on South America and woman’s influence in edu- 
cation. Rev. Andrew Morrissey succeeded him, a man of engaging 
personality, eloquent in speech and strong in administration, who 
as rector and as provincial continued the work of building up the 
community and the University, and still directs his splendid ener- 
gies to the same goal. They were particularly well seconded in 
their labors by Rev. James French, at present head of the mission- 
ary band, who in various capacities provided the administration with 
counsel perhaps keener and more dispassionate than either the scien- 
tist or the orator usually possesses. 

These three men were for long the executives and spokesmen 
for the community and the University faculty, which directed, or 
restrained, or inspired their labors. Eminent priests and eminent 
brothers in the council of the community had their share, often 
very important, in the external government. The most notable of 
these are the men who manage the well-known publication, The 
Ave Maria, which has served the Catholic body so faithfully for 
a half century and more. Founded by Father Sorin and edited 
most of the half century by Rev. Daniel E. Hudson, this publication 
has earned a high place by its steady devotion. to the best in life, by 
its encouragement of Catholic writers, and by its refusal to cater 
to popular fancy or to lower its ideals. It is an educator not an 
entertainer, as so many magazines have become. It holds to the 
old method, which guided all our publications thirty years ago. 
Since then the publishing world has adopted the insanities of Wall 
Street, and has made its business as much a gamble as stocks or 
race horses. The Ave Maria has gathered about it a band of work- 
ers at home, and of contributors and readers abroad, who are an 
honor to the Catholic body; and its gracious influence carries the 
spirit of Notre Dame far among the English-speaking peoples. 

The present administration and faculty of Notre Dame em- 
braces about sixty professors, priests, brothers and laymen, at 
whose head is the rector, Rev. John Cavanaugh. The institution 
has now reached that point where its capacity in every direction is 
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being drained to the last ounce. Its entire space is filled with 
students, professors and paraphernalia, and each department is 
crying for more room and more help. New dormitories are needed, 
new apparatus, new buildings. All the dreams of Father Sorin 
and his associates have come true. Perhaps the finest achieve- 
ment of Notre Dame, beyond its physical growth, its popularity, 
its solution of problems, its peculiar distinction, and its local beauty, 
is the formation of the present faculty. For enthusiasm and work, 
for youth and devotion, they can hardly be surpassed. They are 
taking to authorship, a work which Catholic professors in America 
have as carefully avoided as their European brethren have boldly 
cultivated. A European professor who does not write a book or 
two is not highly considered; the Catholic American professor who 
does write a book is so rare that he gets little honor from it. The 
rectorship of Notre Dame is nobly filled by a worthy successor of 
the notable rectors of other days. Father Cavanaugh reflects the 
genial spirit of Notre Dame in his personality and method, and 
carries the heavy responsibility with dignity and spirit. He will 
preside at the celebration of the coming diamond jubilee, and wel- 
come a thousand distinguished guests. He will give them the story 
of Notre Dame, and dwell upon its plans and its hopes for the 
future. The plans are made and ready for inspection: another 
thousand students, more dormitories, more professors, a new equip- 
ment, a new method of caring for the students still more effectively 
than before, and above.all the preservation of that fine spirit which 
pervades and perfumes and illumines the place; the inheritance of 
ancient days, the priceless thing long ago held by the schools of 
Columba or Bede or Anselm, and now the iridescent glory of 
Notre Dame. 











THE CONVERSION OF A “GODLESS” COLLEGE: IRISH 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY EDUCATION TODAY. 


BY MICHAEL MAHER, S.J., D.LITT. 


aN Sunday, November sth, of last year, there occurred 
= at Cork an event of much historical significance in the 
religious and educational history of Ireland. It was 
the opening of the new University College Chapel, 
dedicated in honor of St. Finn Barr, the Patron 
Saint of Cork, and founder of the celebrated monastery and school 
which flourished on the same spot from the seventh to the tenth 
century. To any thoughtful mind, which recalls the long and bitter 
struggle of the Irish nation for its liberty and educational rights, 
this incident, so seemingly small amid war and political troubles, 
is of profound import. It is the crowning act in the transition or 
conversion of the “ godless ” Queen’s College, banned by the eccle- 
siastical authorities for two generations, into an institution of uni- 
versity rank, enjoying the full approbation of the Catholic Church. 
The college, which for nearly sixty years was under censure and 
disapproval, on account of its secularistic constitution and character, 
is now governed by a board which includes the Archbishop of 
Cashel, the Bishop of Cork and three other priests, four-fifths of 
the remaining members being Catholic laymen. Its President, Sir 
Bertram C. A. Windle, a considerable majority of the professors, 
and some ninety per cent of its students, are Catholics. Finally, by 
the munificent liberality of the late Miss Honan, it is now equipped 
with a generously endowed Catholic hostel, to which the new chapel 
is attached. There is a Royal Charter, signed by His Majesty, King 
George V., defining the conditions of the trust, and requiring the 
chaplain of the hostel to celebrate Mass in the chapel every morning 
during terms—we believe the first ordinance of the kind since the 
Protestant Reformation. The chapel itself, to the consideration of 
which we shall return later, will probably rank for generations to 
come as one of the most perfect specimens of. revived Celtic art and 
architecture in the country, altogether it is a very happy and ex- 
pressive symbol of the final triumph of the old Faith in a long, 
dark and dreary struggle. 

The main features of that struggle are well known. During 
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two centuries the most ingenious and cruel penal laws were em- 
ployed to exclude from even the most elementary education the 
Catholic people of Ireland, who then formed nine-tenths of her 
population. The story of that period has been crystallized in the 
immortal stanza: 


Still crouching ’neath the sheltering hedge, 
Or stretched on mountain fern, 

The teacher and his pupil met 
Feloniously to learn. 


However, by the close of the eighteenth century, it was realized 
that the weapon of direct persecution had hopelessly failed. It was 
found to be impossible to extinguish the Irish Papist schoolmaster, 
even by making a criminal of him, and equally futile to attempt the 
perversion of the nation by bribing it with richly endowed prosely- 
tizing schools. As the nineteenth century advanced it became also 
increasingly evident to the Government that education was .no 
longer a luxury to be enjoyed solely by the better-off classes, but a 
necessity for the continued life and well-being of the State. With 
the victory of Emancipation, won in 1829 by O’Connell and the 
millions behind him, the Catholics of Ireland ceased to be helots. 
They acquired the status and legal rights of free citizens of the 
British Empire; but it still needed a long campaign to make these 
rights operative in many departments of life. 

In education the first concession wrung from the British Gov- 
ernment was the system of national primary education. Though 
in principle it was unsatisfactory, and in administration most un- 
just towards Catholic claims yet by degrees, through continuous 
fighting, amendments were worked into the original scheme, until 
though still containing serious defects, it has gradually become a 
tolerable system. 

Over three-quarters of the nineteenth century had elapsed 
before the Government did anything whatsoever for Catholic sec- 
ondary education. Whilst the wealthy Protestant minority, en- 
riched originally through the confiscation of Catholic property, 
were in possession of a number of schools, also endowed out of the 
proceeds of Catholic spoliation, Catholic secondary education was 
left entirely to private effort, unassisted by any kind of State 
encouragement. At length, in 1878, an Act of Parliament was 
passed introducing a scheme of intermediate education, and allot- 
ting a sum at first of one hundred thousand dollars a year, raised 
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subsequently to over double that amount, in aid of secondary 
schools both Catholic and Protestant alike. 

The need of university education acceptable to Catholics re- 
mained still unsatisfied; indeed it became more acute in proportion 
as Catholic secondary schools and colleges improved. There existed 
since the reign of Elizabeth, Trinity College, or the University of 
Dublin, a thoroughly Protestant institution, which during a large 
part of the nineteenth century maintained religious tests designed 
to exclude Catholics. Even after these were removed the anti- 
Catholic spirit and atmosphere of the place remained as effective a 
barrier. This had been recognized and admitted by the British 
Government as early as 1845. In that year they made their first 
move towards meeting the Catholic claims for higher education by 
the establishment of three Queen’s Colleges, designed to constitute 
the Queen’s University. They were located in Cork, Galway and 
Belfast—this last to meet Presbyterian needs. They were admir- 
ably built, well-equipped and endowed with about sixty thousand 
dollars a year apiece. 

_ But with the blundering which has marked almost invariably 
even the well-intentioned measures of the British Government in 
Ireland, the new institutions were founded on secularist principles, 
and staffed and launched in a manner that made their rejection by 
the Catholic Hierarchy inevitable. The outcome was that the eccle- 
siastical disapproval was, if anything, more acute in regard to 
them than to the formally Protestant University of Dublin. They 
were dubbed from the start the “ godless ” colleges, and as the cen- 
tury progressed their failure to meet the Catholic need of university 
education became only more and more evident. Thus down to 1880, 
the only university in Great Britain or Ireland capable of giving 
degrees recognized by the State, open to Catholics and free from 
episcopal censure, was the University of London—then merely an 
examining body. 

The bishops had made the attempt to found a Catholic uni- 
versity in Dublin, presided over by Newman in 1854. But the 
absence of State recognition and legally valid degrees, as well as 
financial difficulties, doomed it to failure from the first. However, 
the effort and the sacrifices were not altogether vain, as it strength- 
ened the force of the Catholic protest, and in addition left the 
nucleus of the fiiture University College of Dublin in the form of 
the school in Stephen’s Green. The next step was taken in 1879 
by the Government establishing the Royal University, modeled 
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largely on the London University, that is an examining and degree- 
giving body, but provided with twenty-four professors. These were 
bound to lecture at some existing institutions preparing students for 
degrees in the Royal University. Half of these were Catholics and 
were allotted to the school in St. Stephen’s Green surviving from 
the Catholic University, which was then placed by the Irish Hier- 
archy under the management of the Jesuit Fathers, and called Uni- 
versity College. 

The result was that this institution, though heavily handi- 
capped by want of equipment and insufficient endowment, speedily 
outdistanced the three Queen’s Colleges and all other rivals in the 
quantity and quality of the degrees and distinctions won by its 
students in the Royal University examinations. This continued 
demonstration year after year of the flagrant injustice under which 
conscientious Catholics suffered, finally compelled the Government 
to make a real effort to meet the Catholic grievance, and led to the 
establishment in 1908 of the present National University. 

The new institution absorbed the Examining Body, which con- 
stituted the Royal University, reformed and took over the two 
Queen’s Colleges in Cork and Galway, and added a new college to 
be established in Dublin. These three colleges, henceforth styled 
the University Colleges of Dublin, Cork and Galway, constitute the 
National University. It is thus a Federal University. At the same 
time the Queen’s College of Belfast was erected into a separate 
University to satisfy the Presbyterians and Protestants of Ulster. 

In theory both new Universities were to be undenominational, 
but unlike their procedure on former occasions, the Government 
now took care that the management and staff of the National Uni- 
versity and of the three colleges which were to form it, should be 
constituted in such a way as to secure the confidence of the Catho- 
lics. On the first senate of the University, which was nominated by 
the Government, if my memory is correct, twenty-three out of 
twenty-eight members were Catholics, including two Archbishops 
and three priests. In future the senate will be elected, but as the 
electors will be overwhelmingly Catholic, its Catholic character 
is safe. It has, in fact, at its first free election, chosen Archbishop 
Walsh as Chancellor of the University. The Governing Board of 
the new University College in Dublin was constructed on the same 
lines, containing twenty-seven Catholics and three Protestants. The 
great majority of the professors, including all the professors of 
philosophy, are also Catholics, Of the students in attendance, who 
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number nearly a thousand, about ninety-six per cent are Catholics. 
The State endowment allotted to this Dublin College is about one 
hundred and sixty thousand dollars, which with the students’ fees 
makes a total revenue of about two hundred thousand dollars a year. 
Six hundred thousand dollars were allotted for the building of the 
new Dublin College, which is still in process of construction. The 
management of the Cork and Galway Colleges was transformed in 
the same direction, and as they are located in more purely Catholic 
districts, this Catholic character should tend in the future to become, 
if anything, even more marked. 

As, however, the new University was by statute undenomina- 
tional, no public moneys could be allotted for a theological faculty, 
or to provide a chapel, or any form of religious instruction or wor- 
ship. At the same time the constitution of the University and 
the three constituent Colleges is quite consistent with the acceptance 
of provisions for such matters from private sources. And expe- 
rience already goes to show that a satisfactory institution for higher 
education being once secured to Catholics, the old charitable instinct 
of the Pious Founder, which established and supported so large a 
part of the educational machinery of the Middle Ages, will, as 
times goes on, provide liberally for the religious needs and the 
specifically Catholic teaching of the University. For, provision 
for the religious side of higher education has always been deemed 
one of the worthiest and most fruitful fields for Catholic charity 
and zeal. ; 

In connection with the Dublin College a legacy of a consider- 
able amount, left by a Dublin merchant to the Jesuit Fathers, was 
devoted to the building of a hostel, capable of lodging some sixty 
Catholic students; and in 1912 steps were taken by the Hierarchy 
towards the establishment of a lectureship in theology, Father 
Peter Finlay, S.J., being appointed to the office. These are, it is 
true, merely small beginnings, but as the College is only eight years 
old, and only part of its own building yet erected, we may hope 
that gradually, as in the history of the great medieval universities, 
there will come into existence a well-equipped and well-endowed 
faculty of theology, worthy of the city of Dublin and of the Na- 
tional University of Ireland. 

In Cork the munificent bequest of the late Miss Honan, to 
part of which the recently-opened college chapel there is due, proves 
still moré clesrly that private Catholic beneficence will in time pro- 
vide generously for the religious interests of the University. Al- 
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though naturally the State endowment there is considerably smaller, 
Cork possessed the advantage over Dublin, that it had already in 
existence the fine set of buildings of the Queen’s College with their 
large and handsome grounds. Even the edifice of a hostel was 
already available there, having been erected formerly for Protestant 
students. These latter had become too few to occupy it, and ac- 
cordingly it was secured at a very moderate price, first by the Fran- 
ciscans and subsequently from them by the Honan trustees. 

The Cork College also enjoyed singular good fortune in pos- 
sessing at this period as its President, Sir Bertram C. A. Windle, 
with whose able and brilliant writing in defence of religion the 
readers of THE CaTHoLIc Wor xp are familiar; a man of great 
energy, of exceptional administrative talent, of distinguished scien- 
tific attainments and an earnest Catholic, he was peculiarly qualified 
to direct the College in the transition from the old status to the 
new. Though born of Protestant parents, he inherited strong Irish 
sympathies on his mother’s side. Educated in part at Kingstown 
school, in part at Ripton, he passed through an extremely brilliant 
university course in Trinity College, Dublin, taking the degrees of 
M.A., M.D., and D.Sc. with the highest honors. Subsequently, he 
held the chair of Anatomy and Anthropology and became dean of 
the faculty at the University of Birmingham; and -whilst there he 
gained the coveted distinction of F.R.S. Meantime the funda- 
mental philosophical and theological problems of religion had been 
exerting an ever-increasing pressure on his mind, and by 1883 he 
had come to the conclusion that the only adequate solution for 
them was to be found in the Catholic Faith, and in that year he was 
received into the Church. From that time he has been constantly 
working for the advance of Catholic educational interests. 

In 1904 the Presidency of Cork Queen’s College was offered 
to Professor Windle, and in view of the approaching changes to 
meet the Catholic claims he accepted. He was made a member 
of the Government Commission appointed to draft the statutes of 
the new University, and was thus intimately instrumental in carry- 
ing out the conversion of the old “ godless ” Queen’s College to its 
present status. In this reformed condition, as we observed at the 
beginning, the College contains on its governing board the Arch- 
bishop of Cashel, the Bishop of Cork and three other priests, whilst 
eight out of ten of the remaining members are Catholic laymen. 
During Sir Bertram Windle’s presidency the material equipment of 
the College has also been much improved, and it now possesses nine 
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admirably furnished laboratories devoted to the various branches 
of science, three of these having been recently built, or reconstructed, 
out of funds supplied by the State, or by private benefactions. 

Chief among the benefactors so far have been the Honan 
family, wealthy people of the city of Cork. Already three valuable 
scholarships and one of the new laboratories had been provided by 
this family. But further, at her death some years ago the late 
Miss Isabella Honan bequeathed a large sum of money to be de- 
voted to the interests of Catholic education in Cork, leaving to her 
friend and executor, Sir John O’Connell, LL.D., the decision of 
the best method of expending the money. After conference with 
Sir Bertram Windle, he decided that he could not carry out the 
intentions of the pious donor more usefully than by allotting the 
main part of the legacy to the foundation and endowment of a 
hostel for Catholic students, and applying the remainder, about 
fifty thousand dollars, to the erection of a chapel that would, even 
in its material structure, worthily represent the interests of religion 
alongside the handsome set of buildings devoted to art and science 
in the College grounds. And this object has now been admirably 
achieved. 

Sir John O’Connell is a man of a highly cultivated taste, with 
an enthusiastic love for Irish history, literature and art. He re- 
solved that the chapel should be in every way worthy of the purpose 
for which it was intended, but also should be characteristically Irish 
in every detail. “ It was obvious,” he tells us, in the excellent little 
work which describes the chapel and narrates the story of its con- 
struction, “ that for a chapel which was to be set up almost on the 
very spot where St. Finn Barr had marked off his caseal and had 
set up his monastery and school—for a chapel, moreover, in which 
the Catholic youth of Munster would day after day for generations 
to come assemble for prayer and praise, there could be only one 
style of building possible, that which should remind them in its 
form and in its decoration of that precious heritage which had been 
handed down to them from and bound them to the past. Such an 
ideal could only find its material expression in the Hiberno-Roman- 
esque chapel, such as our forefathers built all over Ireland in and 
about the eleventh century.”* 

And the architect, J. McMullen, has been singularly successful 
in producing a masterpiece in this Celtic style. Moreover, every 
detail of tke structure, of its decoration and even of its furniture, 


*The Honan Hostel Chapel. By Sir J. O’Connell, p. 22. 
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down to the beautiful binding of the missals, the illumination of 
the altar cards, and the embroidery of the vestments, have all been 
planned with most loving and ingenious solicitude in relation to 
the central governing idea of the edifice. The history of the grand 
epoch of the Irish Church is painted in the beautiful stained glass 
windows, which contain the most celebrated Irish saints and tell 
their lives; whilst the golden age of Irish art is reproduced in the 
fabric and its adornment. And every bit of the work has been 
designed by living Irish artists and executed by Irish craftsmen. 
Thus after the long and bitter struggles of Catholic Ireland for 
higher education the Honan chapel worthily symbolizes and crowns 
the triumphs of the Faith which Finn Barr taught on that very 
spot thirteen centuries ago. 

And that triumph has a very real practical value. It is true 
that the new University, being in theory undenominational, does 
not satisfy the full just claims of a Catholic nation. Still in view 
of the difficulties surrounding the question a better solution was 
not easy to find, and certainly the gain to the Catholic youth of 
Ireland is evident. Whereas, a generation ago Irish Catholics were 
debarred from higher education by the influences hostile to their 
religion which dominated every university institution in the country, 
and compelled ecclesiastical superiors to declare them dangerous to 
faith, today there is open to Catholic students the National Uni- 
versity with its three Colleges, having a State endowment of 
three hundred thousand dollars a year, and including on the govern- 
ing body of each College the Archbishop of the Province and the 
Bishop of the city in which the College stands. A large and in- 
creasing majority of the professors are Catholics, and of nearly 
sixteen hundred students attending the courses probably over four- 
teen hundred are of the same Faith. 

Moreover, the education given by the University, which reaches 
the highest standard in the various faculties, arts, science, law, 
medicine, engineering and commerce, is extremely cheap—a very 
important matter in a country like Ireland which is not rich. The fee 
for board and residence in the Honan hostel in Cork for the scholas- 
tic year is only one hundred and sixty dollars. The fees for the lec- 
tures and laboratories would add from fifty to eighty dollars more, so 
that the expenses of an economic student need not much exceed 
fifty pounds or two hundred and fifty dollars. In Galway living 
is even cheaper, though in Dublin it is somewhat dearer. Further, 
an important feature is the large number of scholarships offered 
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for competition by the University and the County Councils, sub- 
stantially covering the whole cost of a student’s university course. 
Accordingly, considering what Catholic Irishmen, heavily handi- 
capped as they were, achieved by their brains in the past, we 
may reasonably entertain good hopes of their success in the future. 

And as the popular memory in a democratic age is not very 
enduring, it may not be out of place at the present time to recall 
the fact that Mr. A. Birrell was the statesman who accomplished 
this solution of the Irish university question. Mr. Gladstone, the 
greatest liberal Prime Minister of the nineteenth century, at the 
zenith of his power, tried his hand and wrecked his Government 
on it in vain. Mr. Balfour, as leader of the conservative party, 
again and again publicly confessed the reality of this Irish Catholic 
grievance, and fostered hopes that he would remove the injustice, 
but whenever it came to the point of practical action he timidly 
shrank back. Finally, it was Mr. Birrell, to whose alleged timidity 
and weakness of government the catastrophe of last Easter week 
in Dublin was ascribed by his opponents, who had the courage to 
face the opposition not only of the Orange faction, but of his 
own non-Conformist supporters, and the energy and skill success- 
fully to carry through this valuable installment of justice to Ireland. 

The State has now very tolerably furnished the new University 
in regard to secular science, and launched it on lines acceptable 
to the Catholic Church. There remains open, however, to the 
munificent charity and patriotism of wealthy Irish Catholics, who 
love their country and their Faith, a fertile field for their zeal and 
generosity during the years to come, providing a liberal and abun- 
dant equipment for the specifically Catholic interests and religious 
functions of the new National University of Ireland. 

















EUGENICS AND THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 


BY HENRY SOMERVILLE. 


DECISION given in the Supreme Court of New York 
last July by Mr. Justice Goff against the Binet test 
of mental deficiency, is a blow struck against one of 
the most detestable tyrannies with which we are 
threatened in the name of modern sociology. In the 

particular case which Mr. Justice Goff pronounced upon, an applica- 
tion was made by the authorities of a home of refuge to have a 
young woman committed to a custodial institution for the feeble- 
minded. As proof that the young woman was feeble-minded, the 
authorities of the refuge home relied upon what is known as the 
Binet test of mental deficiency. The judge refused to accept this 
test as sufficiently reliable. “All criteria of mental capacity are 
artificial,” he declared, “ and the deductions therefrom necessarily 
lack verity and must be to a great extent founded on conjecture.” 
The young woman was twenty-one years old, but the Binet exam- 
iners pronounced her “ mental age ” to be nine years, meaning that 
she had the mental capacity found in a normal child nine years old. 
The judge refused to accept this grading, saying: “ Standardizing 
the mind is as futile as standardizing electricity, and the votaries 
of science or pseudo-science are in their enthusiasm apt to confound 
theory with fact, and to reach conclusions that will accord with 
their prepossessions. The law, however, is made by men to apply 
to the human concrete, and while it welcomes and avails of the 
knowledge of science, it holds fast to proven fact.” 

The criticism of the judge touches the weak spot, not only in 
the eugenist treatment of the feeble-minded, but the “ scientific” 
procedure of a great deal of current philanthropy. The “laws ” of 
sociology are merely generalizations; they are essentially abstrac- 
tions, but if they are to be applied to individuals at all, they must 
be applied to the concrete, and in this they are radically unsafe. 
“Probability is the foundation of eugenics,” said Galton, the 
founder of eugenics in its modern scientific form. But probability 
is not enough as a basis for action when the life or liberty of an 
individual is to be taken away. We may consider, as an instance, 
Galton’s famous “‘ Law of Ancestral Inheritance.” This law was an 
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attempt to state the proportionate contributions of ancestors of 
different generations to the sum total of characters in an individual. 
Thus Galton calculated that one-half of the inherited characters -in 
an individual came direct from his parents, one-quarter from the 
grandparents, one-eighth from the great-grandparents, and so on in 
a series adding up to unity. But, according to the Galtonians, 
this is only a statistical, not a physiological law. The individual 
receives, on the average, one-half of his inherited qualities from 
his parents, one-quarter from his grandparents, and so on; but of 
no particular individual can it be said that the law is true. This 
distinction between a statistical and a physiological law makes all 
the difference between a law that can be acted on in concrete cases 
and a law that cannot; yet it is a distinction constantly forgotten 
by sociologists who lay down policies based upon generalizations 
drawn from case-records. 

The question of the treatment of the feeble-minded is most im- 
portant in itself, and it is exceptionally instructive as an illustration 
of the fashionable “ scientific” treatment of social questions. 
There has been much talk of eugenics amongst Catholics, but we 
have been prone to fix our attention on its more impossible and 
absurd claims, and we have felt satisfied in laughing it out of court 
therefor. There is no danger that the human race will put itself 
under the government of genetists in all matters pertaining to 
marriage and parenthood. There is little chance that what is called 
“ positive eugenics ” will ever have any wide application; but there 
is a real and even immediate danger from “ negative eugenics.” 
Positive eugenics means measures for promoting parenthood 
amongst the “ fit” classes of society; negative eugenics means the 
prevention of parenthood amongst the “unfit.” The reason why 
positive eugenics has less chance of favorable acceptance than the 
negative kind is that the fit classes are strong, and can resist the 
application of eugenist measures to them; whilst the “ unfit” are 
the weak and defenceless upon whom experiments can be safely 
practised in the sacred name of race regeneration. 

It is with regard to the mentally deficient, the feeble-minded, 
that there is most danger of an anti-Christian and inhuman policy 
being adopted by law. The policy now widely advocated by secular 
scientific philanthropy is the sterilization of the feeble-minded. In 
advocacy of the policy, it is asserted that a great part of crime, 
immorality; drunkenness, truancy, and everything else that is bad 
is due to mental defect. It is also asserted, and this is the crux of 
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the matter, that mental defect is in most cases definitely inherited. 
The usual estimate put forward by the advocates of sterilization is 
that eighty per cent of all cases of feeble-mindedness is due to 
heredity. Therefore it is argued that if the feeble-minded are pre- 
vented from becoming parents the proportion of feeble-mindedness 
in the next generation will be reduced by about four-fifths, and the 
consequent reduction in crime, prostitution, alcoholism, etc., it is 
calculated, will be anything from fifty to ninety per cent. 

It is on the strength of unproved and most doubtful theories 
that the race regenerators propose to deprive of the rights of liberty 
and marriage those whom they are pleased to label as feeble-minded. 
It is not always proposed to sterilize the feeble-minded by surgical 
means, but segregation, or “ permanent custodial care,” meaning 
life imprisonment, is put forward looking to the same end. In all 
the scientific discussions of the “ treatment of the unfit” the rights 
of the poor people themselves are left out of account. The one test 
of right policy is “ the good of the community,” which often means 
merely the saving of public money. 

Before bringing Catholic ethical principles to bear upon these 
proposals, let us examine them purely in the light of science and 
logic. Let us see what assumptions are involved in the advocacy of 
the segregation, to say nothing of surgical sterilization, of the 
feeble-minded. In the first place, we have to settle upon a definition 
of feeble-mindedness. Mental ability exists in all grades from the 
highest to the lowest. Where are we to fix the line between the 
normal and the defective? After we have got a definition we still 
want a test of feeble-mindedness. When we have agreed as to the 
grade of mentality below which a person is to be ranked as defective, 
we have still to ascertain to which grade a particular person belongs. 
This distinction between the definition of feeble-mindedness and the 
test of the same, must be clearly recognized. When we are agreed 
upon our definition and our test we have still another task before 
us, we have to find out whether a particular case of defect is 
inherited or acquired. It is admitted that there are a thousand and 
one causes, operating both before and after birth, which may result 
in mental defect, and mental defect so caused will not be inherited 
and therefore is not transmissible. And when the defect is not 
hereditary there is no call for segregation designed to prevent par- 
entage. We might go on and specify other difficulties facing the 
eugenist before he can, even on his own principles, give the evidence 
required to justify the condemnation of any particular human being 
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to segregation. But sufficient for the day are these three points, 
the definition, the test, and the determination of the hereditary or 
acquired character of feeble-mindedness. 

As for the definition of feeble-mindedness, the one given by the 
Royal College of Physicians, adopted by the British Parliament, 
and accepted generally by scientific men, is as follows: “A feeble- 
minded person is one who is capable of earning his living under 
favorable circumstances, but is incapable from mental defect arising 
from birth or from an early age (a) of. competing on equal terms 
with his normal fellows, or (b) of managing his affairs with ordin- 
ary prudence.” 

Another definition is given by Dr. H. H. Goddard in his book 
Feeble-Mindedness; Its Causes or Consequences: “A state of 
mental defect existing from birth or from an early age and due to 
incomplete or abnormal development, in consequence of which: the 
person affected is incapable of performing his duties as a member 
of society in the position of life to which he is born.” 

Dr. Goddard is the most prominent American authority on the 
subject of feeble-mindedness. His views may fairly be taken as 
representative of the scientific school which is dominant today. It 
will be noted that Dr. Goddard’s definition makes feeble-mindedness 
relative to social position. A person with sufficient money to live 
without working for his bread and butter would not be feeble- 
minded, whilst a poorer person of exactly the same grade of intel- 
ligence would be feeble-minded merely because his livelihood de- 
pended on his own efforts. We may, however, ignore Dr. God- 
dard’s supplementary definition and confine our attention to that 
of the Royal College of Physicians. It is obvious that a feeble- 
minded person may be well above the rank of an idiot or imbecile. 
The definition would brand as feeble-minded Francis Thompson, 
who used absent-mindedly to throw money orders into the fire when 
he was penniless and starving. Many men of genius have been 
unable to manage their affairs with ordinary prudence, and there- 
fore they ought, according to the definition, be classified as feeble- 
minded, and according to the eugenists they ought to have been 
segregated and sterilized. If the definition be amended to make an 
exception for men of genius it still remains formidable. For it 
makes the test of feeble-mindedness the capacity to compete on 
equal terms with the normal-minded. Now, as already said, mental 
ability exists,in all grades from the lowest to the highest, from the 
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imbecile to the genius. To mark off a certain grade of ability and 
say that all above it.are normal, and all below it are defective, is a 
perfectly arbitrary proceeding. Or if not arbitrary it is to make 
feeble-mindedness relative to environment. This is what Dr. God- 
dard, M. Binet, and others of their school actually do. Says Dr. 
Goddard: 


Strictly speaking, a feeble-minded person is not one who 
lacks intelligence, but one who lacks a particular degree of 
intelligence. The level is not fixed arbitrarily but by the social 
necessity...... Intelligence is thus relative......The degree of 
intelligence that marks the line between the feeble-minded per- 
son and the normal has been defined as that degree below which 
the possessor cannot manage his affairs with ordinary prudence. 
Now it is the environment which determines how he must man- 
age himself and what affairs it is necessary for him to control. 
In consequence of this it happens that a man may be intelligent 
in one environment and unintelligent in another. It is this 
point which Binet has illustrated by saying that a French peas- 
ant may be normal in a rural community but feeble-minded in 
Paris. The peasant life is simple, the environment requires 
little adjustment. In Paris all is different, all is complicated 
and requires the highest functioning of certain mental powers 
in order to enable one to adapt oneself.? 


It is important to understand who are meant by the feeble- 
minded; otherwise we cannot appreciate the gravity of the pro- 
posals to deprive these persons of fundamental human rights. Ac- 
cording to the definition, the more society “ progresses” the more 
complex life becomes, the higher will be the standard of intelligence 
required to be considered normal, and the greater will be the propor- 
tion of feeble-minded to segregate or sterilize. Apparently the 
standard of normality now set is the capacity to earn a living. But 
‘what is a living? A living may mean nothing more than physical 
subsistence, but there is no reason why the capacity to earn a living 
of a very high standard should not be required, so that none but 
the supermen will be considered normal. 

The eugenists have some difficulty in putting their programme 
into effect because of the difficulty of finding a satisfactory test of 
feeble-mindedness. The test is not the same thing as the definition. 
We may say that all below a certain grade of mentality are feeble- 
minded, but we have to ascertain by a test what is the grade of a 
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particular person. Many tests have been devised and the one that 
received the greatest vogue was that of the French psychologist, 
Alfred Binet, who in collaboration with Dr. Thomas Simon worked 
out a “ measuring scale for intelligence.” A series of tests, adapted 
to children of different ages, in the form of questions for answer, 
sentences and rows of figures to be repeated, pictures for descrip- 
tion, etc., comprises the scale. The Binet test was adopted and 
approved widely in the United States. It was praised with the 
greatest enthusiasm by such an authority as Dr. Goddard; but it 
is now becoming discredited even among its former advocates. Last 
year there was an inquiry into feeble-mindedness in Cleveland, 
Ohio, conducted by Professor Mitchel of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. The Binet test was applied, and it showed that there were 
sixteen hundred feeble-minded children in the schools of the city. 
This was distressing, but later the test was applied to the principals 
of the schools, and six of them failed to pass! The teachers failed 
to pass tests upon which children had been pronounced feeble- 
minded. The Cleveland School Board did not pronounce the 
teachers feeble-minded, but it pronounced the Binet test a failure. 
In other cities, some of the most successful professional and com- 
mercial men have failed to pass the test. No wonder Judge Goff 
rejected as untrustworthy the Binet. criteria of mental ability. 

The next stumbling-block for the eugenist is the difficulty of 
ascertaining whether feeble-mindedness in a particular person is 
hereditary or acquired. If it is acquired it is not of eugenic interest 
at all, for it will not be transmitted to offspring, and there is no 
reason for refusing the right of marriage to a person whose defect 
is not hereditary. There is only one way of judging whether a 
particular case of feeble-mindedness is hereditary, and that is by 
finding out whether there are, or have been, other cases of defect 
in the family. If a parent of a feeble-minded child is defective, or 
a brother or a sister, or one or two more distant relations as uncles 
or grandmothers, are defective, the case is assumed to be one of 
hereditary defect. But obviously this assumption lacks certainty. 
The feeble-mindedness of a child of sub-normal parents may be 
acquired, and not inherited. The children of normal parents are 
exposed, both before and after birth, to accidents that cause feeble- 
mindedness; and the children of defective parents are still more 
exposed to the dangers that come from neglect and incompetence, 
and they afe-more likely than others to acquire defects. It is ad- 
mitted that defective parents often have normal children, and it is 
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also admitted that there are innumerable causes of mental defect, 
other than heredity. We must demur, therefore, to the assumption 
that feeble-mindedness in the child of a feeble-minded parent is 
always inherited and transmissible. 

A still greater objection to the easy assumption of heredity lies 
in the fact that there is often no real evidence of the mental condi- 
tion of the family. The conclusions of Dr. Goddard on the propor- 
tion of feeble-mindedness due to heredity are based upon data that 
is untrustworthy. The brothers, sisters, parents, uncles, aunts, 
grandparents, great-grandparents, and other relatives of the feeble- 
minded children at the institution® with which Dr. Goddard is con- 
nected, have not had their mentality tested by the Binet scale or 
any other scientific means in the majority of cases. The evidence 
of the family physicians was rejected by Dr. Goddard as unreliable 
because of “lack of frankness.” Upon what evidence did Dr. 
Goddard depend? He sent out a young lady called a “field worker” 
to interview all the accessible relatives of a feeble-minded child. 
The field worker was instructed to direct the conversation in these 
interviews along special lines, so as to bring out facts in regard to 
any member of the family who might be insane, feeble-minded, alco- 
holic, dependent on charity, or in any other abnormal condition. 
The field worker had to determine by this method the mentality 
of the persons she saw, and also of many persons she did not see. 
It is not surprising to learn from Dr. Goddard that in some cases 
this determination was not easy. But he assures us that it is a mis- 
take to think that it is not possible to determine the mentality of 
persons three or four generations back. Dr. Goddard says: 


The idea that it is impossible to determine the mentality of 
persons three or four generations back is partly an ill-con- 
sidered one, and partly the result of erroneous logic. One says, 
“T don’t know my own grandparents, and as for my great- 
grandparents I do not even know their names.” And the 
implied argument is, “if a person as intelligent as I am does 
not know his grandparents how can these ignorant defectives 
know theirs?” The argument is fallacious throughout. To 
begin with, family ties are often much closer with these defec- 
tives than with more intelligent people who are often too busy 
‘to keep up these relationships; the defectives are more apt to 
remain for generations in the same community, while the in- 
telligent migrate and so leave their ancestors...... Again, the 
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fact that I do not know my ancestors does not prove that no 
one living knows them...... Further, three generations back is 
easy, and six is not impossible...... Physicians conclude on 
evidence infinitely weaker than Napoleon, Julius Cesar and St. 
Paul were epileptic.* 


The person who will accept evidence of the kind that satisfies 
Dr. Goddard, is an enthusiast with whom there can be no argu- 
ment. If it is admittedly often difficult to a professional 
alienist to determine the mentality of a person under his direct 
observation, how can any safe conclusions be based on the second- 
hand or sixth-hand impressions of a field worker interview- 
ing ignorant and often unintelligent persons about other persons 
whom neither the interviewer nor the interviewed has ever seen? 
If the eugenist theories of heredity and feeble-mindedness were put 
forward only speculatively, they would be interesting and they might 
be harmless. But they are put forward in support of a practical 
policy, namely, the sterilization of the feeble-minded. Sometimes it 
is proposed to sterilize by such means as vasectomy; sometimes by 
lifelong segregation of the sexes. The question that is at issue is 
one of human rights. We need not discuss surgical sterilization, for 
there will be no argument about that among Catholics. But segre- 
gation is another matter. It cannot be denied that a person afflicted 
with mental defect in a certain degree may, in his own interests 
and for the good of the community, be lawfully restrained from 
marriage. A hopeless lunatic, incapable of an elementary under- 
standing of the nature of marriage, is incapable of marriage, and 
therefore has no right to marriage. To deny marriage to such a 
man is not to deprive him of his natural right, for the natural 
conditions that make the right do not exist in his case. By the 
same reasoning it may be lawful to deny the right of marriage to 
the lowest grades of the feeble-minded. What degree of mental 
defect is sufficient to justify a prohibition of marriage is a question 
that must be specifically determined. But it is safe to say that the 
current proposals for sterilization or segregation of the feeble- 
minded are utterly at variance with Catholic ethical teaching on 
individual rights. The Catholic position is, of course, that first 
consideration must be given to the natural rights of the individual. 
The sacredness of the individual does not depend upon his economic 
value to society, and the individual does not cease to have human 
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rights because he suffers from mental or physical defects. Among 
the most fundamental of human rights is the right to marriage, 

and this carries with it, in the Catholic if not in the eugenist view, 
the right to parenthood. The State can never deprive an innocent 
man or woman of this right. It is true that mental or physical 

defect may exist in such a degree as to make a person incapable 
of the right, but if the State is going to restrain persons from mar- 
riage it is bound to take the greatest care that the restraint does 
not apply to persons who ought not to be subjected to such a dis- 
ability. For this reason it is necessary to examine rigorously the 
definition, the test, and the modes of ascertaining the hereditary 
character of feeble-mindedness. Whatever eugenists may think, 
public opinion in this country is not yet inhuman enough to con- 
sent to the segregation of all those who are feeble-minded, accord- 
ing to the definition of the Royal College of Physicians. Moreover, 
it is comforting to know that segregation of all the feeble-minded 
is impossible because the cost would be prohibitive. Dr. Goddard 
estimates that there are between three and four hundred thousand 
feeble-minded persons in the United States. No test of feeble- 
mindedness yet discovered is sufficiently reliable to justify us in 
condemning children to lifelong segregation, and there is still less 
reason for pretending to be able to determine in concrete cases 
whether or not the defect is hereditary, and therefore transmissible. 

If it is not transmissible the whole eugenic case for sterilization 
is gone. 

“ We hold these truths to be self-evident,” said the framers of 
the American Declaration of Independence: “that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 

‘inalienable rights, that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.’’ The eugenists, with their division of humanity into 
the “fit” and “unfit” deny the fundamental principle of the 
American Constitution. They take it upon themselves to say who 
shall have life and liberty, who shall marry and have children, and 
who shall be denied these human rights, who shall be treated as 
belonging to stocks that society must exterminate. There is a cer- 
tain amount of political support behind the proposal to sterilize the 
feeble-minded which makes it immediately dangerous; but the same 
scientific arguments in favor of this treatment of tlie feeble-minded 
are applied by the eugenist theorists, with equal logic, to the deaf, 
the epileptic, and other classes of the afflicted whose unfitness is 
alleged to be hereditary. 
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The eugenist programme is unscientific because its application 
depends mainly not upon certain knowledge but upon guesswork; 
it is impolitic because it could not be carried out completely, but 
only partially, in a manner that would cause a maximum of hard- 
ship to individuals and a minimum of benefit to the State; and 
it is unethical because it sets up a purely animal standard of “ fit- 
ness” and it violates individual rights. It makes society not a~ 
brotherhood for mutual help, but a selfish combine in which the 
strong get rid of the weak as an encumbrance. No society that acts 
on such a principle of egotism can have a healthy life, for to fol- 
low such a programme would be to outrage the very nature of man. 
The theories which assume “ unfit” stocks in humanity ignore the 
great, though incalculable natural powers of the free human will, 
as well as the regenerative efficacy of Divine Grace. 

No one will question the gravity of the social problem of 
feeble-mindedness and the need for some solution. No one will say 
that because mind-measuring tests are futile, it is never possible 
to determine feeble-mindedness. It would be foolish to deny that 
there are many persons so feeble-minded as to need institutional 
care, and for whom voluntary celibacy is better than marriage. But 
those who are careful of human rights will resist the agitation for 
the compulsory segregation and sterilization of alleged feeble- 
minded persons on the eugenist ground that otherwise such persons 
might get married, and then they might have children who might be 
feeble-minded and who might therefore become a burden on the 
community. That kind of outrage on human rights in the name of 
social benefit is what Christianity has fought against since the days 
of pagan Rome. 














OUR NEW ISLANDS. 
BY M. R. RYAN. 


WAR was responsible for the initial negotiations be- 
tween our Government and Denmark in the purchase 
of the Danish Islands in the Caribbean. Today in- 
dications point to the present great conflict as having 

<——S been instrumental in aiding us at length to acquire 

them. And we have bought them solely with the thought of a 

possible future war before us! 

St. Thomas, St. John, St. Croix are three small islands, yet in 
the world of diplomacy they have loomed in gigantic proportions, 
and have made for grave international discussions. 

During the Civil War some of our naval officers complained 
of the lack of a station in the Antilles. Without a base there for 
supplies, coaling, repairs and the like, the service found. itself badly 
hafidicapped in its task of dealing with carriers of contraband and 
blockade-runners. 

Now, the complaints and recommendations of navy men fre- 
quently receive but the most casual governmental attention. As Mr. 
Miller, of Delaware, observed in the House last year while speak- 
ing on the Naval Appropriation Bill: “ Nobody hires experts in 
business and then ignores their advice in the manner in which Con- 
gress treats the advice of our naval experts. We often hear the 
remark that the mere fact of a naval board of officers advising 
something is a good reason why it should be turned down.” 

Fortunately, the official representations regarding a naval 
station in the Caribbean received no such summary treatment dur- 
ing the Lincoln administration. In January, 1865, Lincoln directed 
Seward to approach General Raasloff, the Danish Minister at Wash- 
ington, with an offer to buy the Danish Islands. The eminent 
Secretary met with no success in this mission. But determined to 
carry the plan to completion, he finally insisted that Raasloff present 
the offer to the Danish Government. Through his very persistence, 
however, he made an enemy of the General; and after an unfavor- 
able report from the latter, Denmark rejected the offer. 

Seward was an exponent of the “try, try again” theory. The 
month of December, 1865, saw a new ministry in Copenhagen—a 
ministry friendly towards the Secretary’s wishes. Seward, there- 
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fore, reopened the purchase proposition; and presently he was 
apprised that the Danish Government was willing to begin negotia- 
tions. Having personally estimated the worth of the islands, he of- 
fered five millions in gold for the three. It was a good price, and 
Denmark at that time needed gold for home defences. Yet sud- 
denly she balked at selling. Prussia and France had stepped into 
the scene! To Prussia and Austria, in 1864, Denmark, after a brief 
war, ceded the Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, Prussia taking 
the former and Austria the latter. In less than two years, however, 
Prussia was at swords’ points with her old ally, and delayed not 
in moving her troops into Holstein. Denmark, fearful that any 
disposal of the islands at that time might displease the all-powerful 
Prussia, concluded to wait until Austria and Prussia had adjusted 
their difficulties before acting on the sale. She hoped that with 
Prussia in an amicable mood, the transfer might be managed in 
a fashion acceptable to all the countries concerned. 

As for France—scarcely had our Government begun to deal 
“with Denmark, when the empire put in a claim for the island 
of St. Croix, on the grounds that Denmark was breaking the pffr- 
chase agreement she had entered into with the Knights of Malta, 
from whom she had bought it in 1733. The agreement was that 
Denmark would never alienate it unless France consented. Of 
course, France stood in a glass house, as it were. In the instance 
of Louisiana, had she not made a like promise to Spain and later 
disregarded it when she signed the territory over to us? Never- 
theless, indifferent to consequences, she threw the stone, and pointed 
out that Denmark must either retain St. Croix or surrender it to 
her. Little Denmark could no more afford to offend Louis Napo- 
leon than Bismarck. So the sale episode was practically at an end. 

Again in the spring of 1867, Denmark, on her own initiative, 
advised our State Department that she was ready to dispose of St. 
John and St. Thomas for ten millions, and of St. Croix (providing 
France would interpose no objection) for five millions. Denmark 
added, however, this stipulation: that the proposed sale must prove 
satisfactory both to the Danish Parliament and the people of the Is- 
lands. Seward, in reply offered one-half the designated sum, but he 
strenuously opposed a vote of the islanders on the question, for he 
desired that Congress, in the event of the acquisition of the Islands, 
be free to fix their status without any interference from the dwellers 
thereon. He held that if the wishes of the latter were recognized 
before the sale, they must necessarily be recognized after, should 
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statehood be demanded, for example. Denmark, however, stood 
firm with regard to this stipulation. However, she lowered her 
sale price to $3,750,000 for each island. 

Seward could do no better. In the fall of that same year 
a treaty was drawn up, by which we were to purchase St. Thomas 
and St. John. St. Croix was not included, for the simple reason 
that our Government realized that Louis Napoleon would not agree 
to the transfer. As to the island plebiscite, Seward, in private, 
consented to its being taken, though he permitted no reference to it 
to be made in the treaty. 

This treaty was ratified by the Danish Parliament. The island 
vote was taken, and it was favorable to the United States. But our 
own Senate proceeded to ignore it. The anti-expansionist won the 

‘day. Moreover, Sumner, the Chairman of the Senate’s Foreign 
Relations Committee, and some other leaders, had put themselves 
in opposition to President Johnson and Secretary of State Seward, 
and as a result the treaty was pigeonholed. 

As a consequence of the Senate’s attitude, this country was 
then in an extremely unenviable position from a diplomatic point 
of view. We were standing for this principle: no foreign Power 
could transfer its possessions in or about this continent to another 
foreign Power; should a Power be desirous of ridding itself of any 
such possessions, it must either declare them independent or turn 
them over to us, the natural inference being that we would be glad 
to secure them and to pay a reasonable price for the privilege. Yet 
in this case, the Senate said in effect to the Danish Parliament: 
“Gentlemen, we will not buy; neither may you sell. Object at 
your peril!” 

Luckily for us, Denmark did not press the point. She allowed 
the perturbed Seward an extension of time for ratification of the 
treaty; to Fish, the next Secretary of State, she gave another such 
extension. But finally, the treaty lapsed. 

In 1892, Denmark intimated to the American Minister to 
Copenhagen that the Islands in the Antilles were again for sale. 
Now, the President of the moment, Harrison,-was indeed anxious 
to annex the group. His successor, Cleveland, had, however, been 
already elected; and Cleveland’s sentiments did not at all incline 
towards the purchase. So, since no negotiations could be com- 
pleted before the incoming executive’s inauguration, Harrison was 
obliged to decline to consider the matter. 

But the upkeep of the islands had become exceedingly expen- 
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sive for Denmark, and in 1896 she again proposed their sale to 
the Cleveland Cabinet. The United States Government declined, 
however, to entertain it. 

In 1901, the question of sale again came before the Secretary of 
State, John Hay. Hay favored the purchase, and in January, 1902, 
an agreement was reached with Denmark whereby we were to pur- 
chase the three Islands (France having withdrawn her claim to St. 
Croix) for five million dollars. The Danish Government was satis- 
fied to accept a lesser price than it had first demanded, because 
the Islands had depreciated in value through business competition, 
and were accounted worthless to the distant mother country. 

Our Senate confirmed the treaty the following February, and 
the Lower House of the Danish Parliament did likewise. Its 
Upper House, however, defeated it. This was the period when 
the understanding was that Germany was planning to become a 
power in the “ American Mediterranean.” Our presence there, 
would, obviously, have caused complications. So intense was 
Germany’s disapproval of the treaty, therefore, that a sufficient 
number of the Danish Upper House, out of friendliness for her, 
succeeded in killing it. 

But, last year, interest in the treaty question was once more 
revived. And finally, as in 1902, a treaty was ratified by the 
United States Senate and the Lower House of the Danish Par- 
liament. Also, as in 1902, the Upper House rejected it. How- 
ever, this rejection did not invalidate the treaty, and M. Zahle, 
Denmark’s Premier, determined to force it through to ratification. 

Before it was presented to Parliament, he announced that he 
would resign should it fail of carriage. So, upon the Upper House 
rejecting it, he threatened to resign his portfolio at once, thus 
dissolve Parliament, and compel an election, in which the sale of 
the Islands would be the principal issue. Undoubtedly such a course 
on the part of M. Zahle would have precipitated a crisis in the 
kingdom. For to this issue another probably would have been 
coupled—that of Danish neutrality. That the people of Denmark, 
as a whole, are not pining to do battle with the mighty armies of 
the adjoining empire, goes without saying. Yet, within the king- 
dom there is present an element, so incensed against Germany, so 
reckless of disaster and displeased with the Government’s foreign 
policy, that would not hesitate so to arouse the country during a 
national election that peace would be no longer possible. 

Public sentiment, then, was effective in persuading M. Zahle 
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to retain his high office. But it was necessary for the Conservative 
Party and the Left which had opposed M. Zahle, to agree upon 
a compromise. By mutual arrangement, committees of fifteen from 
both the Upper and Lower Houses considered the proposed sale 
and all its details, and speedily reported favorably upon it. The 
issue was then presented to the country in the form of a referen- 
dum, the vote resulting in a victory for the Premier; and in 
January, 1917, the disposal of the Islands was effected. 

So today the Stars and Stripes are floating over St. Thomas, 
St. John and St. Croix. The population of all three Islands, ac- 
cording to the census of 1901, is thirty-one thousand. We have 
paid twenty-five millions for the group; five times as much as 
Seward first offered. In this connection it is interesting to note 
that we gave for Alaska less than two cents an acre, for the Canal 
Zone about thirty-six dollars an acre, and for the Danish West 
Indies two hundred and ninety-five dollars an acre. 

Are the Islands worth it? Our navy officers believe they are. 
For in case of war this tiny group would hold the strategical key 
to South America, Its harbors would prove invaluable for stations 
for our men-of-war. Coral Bay in St. John has the reputation of 
being hurricane-proof. And Charlotte Amalia, on St. Thomas, 
might easily be fortified into a second Gibraltar, according to naval 
experts. From an agricultural standpoint alone, the Islands are 
of considerable value. St. Croix produces fine crops of sugar 
cane, and the best bay oil of the West Indies is shipped from St. 
John. Probably with the introduction of American capital the out- 
put of the entire group will be materially increased. 

The Islands are tropical, fragrant, and colorful. Travelers 
aver that Charlotte Amalia, with its purple and red-roofed houses 
climbing the hills and its turquoise bay, is one of the most pic- 
turesque spots in the Antilles. Twenty-five millions is a vast sum 
of money. Yet if it has secured for us both a magnificent naval 
base and the beautiful St. Croix, surely we may flatter ourselves 
that we have made an excellent bargain. To the islanders them- 
selves the United States Government gave the privilege of re- 
naming the Islands after they were purchased by our country. It is 
gratifying to know that they have chosen to call them “ The Virgin 
Islands ”—the title first given to them by Columbus on his second 
voyage to America in 1494, and originally bestowed on the Islands 
in honor of St. Ursula and her companions. 








THE LITERACY TEST. 


BY T. J. BRENNAN, S.T.L. 


“TI cannot rid myself of the conviction that the literacy test constitutes a 
radical change in the policy of the nation which is not justified in principle. 
It is not a test of character, of quality, or of personal fitness, but would operate 
in most cases merely as a penalty for lack of opportunity in the country from 
which the alien seeking admission came.”—President Wilson. 


SZ HE words quoted are from President Wilson’s com- 
ments when vetoing the Immigration Bill recently 
passed over his head. They suggest to us the ques- 
tion of illiteracy in its influence on social and moral 
life. It is a very big question, and we can give ex- 
pression to only a few of the thoughts to which it gives rise. 

We might, first of all, ask why did Congress bar the illiterates? 
Was it because it considered illiteracy as incapacitating them for the 
full discharge of the duties of an American citizen? Or did it 
consider that illiteracy connotes moral depravity and social back- 
wardness? Or did it judge that an exodus of these unfortunates 
would create for us a problem of dangerous potentialities? Not 
having seen the report of the debate on the question we cannot tell; 
but we can consider for ourselves some aspects of the question. 

And first of all we may say that the illiterates, just like the 
literates, are neither all good, nor all bad. They range over the 
whole moral scale; there are good and bad and passable. Anyone 
who would condemn the illiterates as universally bad, is either igno- 
rant or bigoted. Anyone who would laud them as universally 
guileless and innocent of human weakness, is altogether benighted 
as to broad facts of human nature and human sinfulness. To be 
conceived without sin and to live untouched by moral stain is 
claimed for only one human being, and that claim is made by a 
society which is divinely guided in its dogmatic statements. The 
same society has condemned both the idea of universal depravity, 
and the idea that we can avoid all sin without special divine 
assistance. Hence, all sweeping assertions either about the good- 
ness or badness of illiterates are based neither on theology nor on 
common sense. 

The same may be said as regards education’ For literacy 
and education are no more convertible terms than illiteracy and 
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ignorance. There are millions absolutely illiterate; there are no 
rational beings absolutely ignorant. Indeed if you travel through 
districts or countries where illiteracy prevails, you will be sur- 
prised at the skill and ingenuity with which these illiterates manage 
to support life, and raise large families by the intensive use of 
their hands and their small gardens. Necessity has been for 
generations their school and their schoolmaster. It has taught them 
to limit their wants, and to provide against cold and hunger and 
nakedness. It has given them secrets about soil and crops and rai- 
ment which we seek in vain in the curriculum of our agricultural 
colleges or social science classes. Education is after all only an 
equipping of individuals to make the most of environment; and I 
think you will find that in this respect illiterates are as well 
equipped as the annual output of our colleges or universities. We 
often hear, of course, of the starving peasantry of such or such a 
country, we very seldom hear of the starving college students of 
our own; the reason being that the aforesaid peasantry are all con- 
gregated together and are afflicted at the same time; whereas the 
starving college men are dispersed throughout the whole country, 
and are afflicted all the time.’ If you take any country where il- © 
literacy abounds and compare it with a country where everyone 
can “read and write,” I think you will find that there are as 
many hungry in the one as in the other. Education indeed in- 
creases our efficiency; but at the same time it increases our wants, 
makes necessities of luxuries, and gives us a distaste for and dis- 
satisfaction with the simple things that were once considered a 
sufficiency. Illiteracy shuts us off from the world of thought and 
activity for which reading and writing are prerequisite; but, by way 
of compensation, it considerably lessens the number of bills and 
collectors at the end of the month. Literacy has of course its 
advantages; but advantages always have to be paid for in cash; 
and, too, after the collector is asked to call again, to find, when he 
does call, that his debtor has moved and left no address. 

You may say, then, that all this merely proves that an illiterate 
population may be, comparatively speaking, as well off at home 
as a population that is literate; but that when they leave their 
environment and come into a country like the United States, they 
create a twofold problem, one for themselves and another for us: 
they cannot keep up with the procession, and the procession itself 
is encumbered hy their presence. Let us consider this twofold 


problem for a moment. 
VOL. CV.—I5 
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And first, the problem of the illiterates. But is it really about 
that we are worrying? And if so, why should we worry? Have 
not the illiterates sense enough to solve the question for them- 
selves? And the very fact that they are coming and have come is 
a proof that there is no such problem, or that they have already 
solved it. After all this coming of the illiterates is not something 
sudden and unpremeditated. They have been coming from the very 
beginning. They have formed a portion, though a gradually les- 
sening portion, of every nationality that has peopled our country. 
They must have done well, and reported favorably, otherwise the 
supply would have gradually dwindled down to the vanishing point. 
Men do not continue for centuries to follow a beaten track unless 
the track leads to something better than they leave behind. They 
must have found that notwithstanding our school and college- 
trained population, there is room for those who have known neither 
school nor college. They must have discovered that there is a big 
demand for unskilled labor and untrained minds—if these illiterates 
can be so described. And if we find them pouring in through all 
our ports, we may safely conclude that they are rushing neither 
to early graves nor to social annihilation; but that their flight, like 
the flight of the birds, is guided by a safe if vague instinct. From 
the point of view of the illiterates, therefore, we need not worry. 

However, the other question comes: are these illiterates a 
problem for us? Are we taking into our system an element that 
we can neither eschew nor assimilate? This question demands an 
answer. 

And. first of all we may say that we have been assimilating 
them from the very beginning; and the farther back you go the 
more we did it. For, illiteracy was far more common among the 
European nations formerly than now. A large percentage of 
the early immigrants knew very little about the three R’s. We 
took them as they came, asking no questions about literary attain- 
ments; nor do we find in reading over the history of the country 
that there was ever any difficulty arising from illiterates. They 
all seemed to find work and to make a living; and when it came 
to a question of fighting they lacked neither the will nor the power 
to use the rifle as cheerfully and intelligently as they used the 
shovel or the pickaxe. You will search in vain through the records 
of our county coroners for a verdict of “death from illiteracy; ” 
and I have riever seen a report from any general of the War of 
Independence or of the Civil War saying that he was defeated 
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because his soldiers could not read or write. One thing seems 
certain, namely, that this scare about illiterates is something new 
and has no justification in the history of the country. 

Nay, rather, it is based on a false idea of the value of uni- 
versal education. For universal education is quite a new thing; 
and like many new things it seems to its devotees to be an absolute 
necessity. Whereas, the truth is that the more widespread is educa- 
tion, the less commercially valuable it becomes. It ceases to be 
an asset, and becomes merely a condition. If you had only a few 
million in the country who could read and write, then reading and 
writing would become a good investment; but when the number 
of such runs up to eighty or ninety millions they need other ac- 
complishments ere they can succeed. 

Furthermore it is a well-known fact that education gives men 
an aversion for any kind of work where education is not required. 
Education is usually acquired for commercial reasons, and we hate 
to think that all our years in school are to be thrown away for 
nothing. Hence there is a scarcity of hands for farm work and 
manual labor; and a superfluity of applicants for clerical positions. 
It is much easier to get a stenographer than a day laborer; and 
forty dollars a month in an office is a far more effective bait for 
a graduate from school or college than two and a half a day with 
the obligation of using a spade or a hoe. 

And here precisely is the value of the immigrant illiterates. 
We need them and need millions of them for the gardens and 
the farms; and for the railway tracks, and the city sewers. We 
cannot run a country by fountain pens and typewriters and tables 
of logarithms. We need such things indeed; but we need also 
bone and sinew and muscle; and unless we had the bone and sinew 
and muscle of these foreign illiterates to draw from, we would soon 
have very little for the fountain pens and typewriters to do. We 
have in this country no landed peasantry; for each generation of 
peasants becomes the parents not of other peasants, but of lawyers 
and doctors and trained nurses; and unless the supply of peasants 
is kept up from abroad, our gardens will soon be weed patches, 
and our sewers choked with dirt. 

Of course our illiterates are a problem, there is no denying 
the fact. However, there is this consolation—that they are them- 
selves as willing to help in its solution as we are. And even if 
the experiment is a little costly, yet we ought to be broad and 
philanthropic enough to stand the cost. We have been blest in 
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[May, 
many ways, and instead of sending the multitude away hungry we 
should say with the Master, “ whence shall we buy bread that these 
may eat.” We have boasted much of our broad humanity, of our 
welcome for the persecuted, of our land of opportunity. But is 
there much humanity in judging a man by his ability to read and 
write? Is not illiteracy the greatest of all persecutions? Is it 
fair to deny an opportunity to a man because of something he never ' 
had an opportunity to acquire? Indeed if this present bar had been 
set up fifty or a hundred years ago, there are many of those rep- 
resentatives and senators who voted “ yes” who would now be in 
European war trenches or concentration camps; for their fathers 
or grandfathers could not pass the test now raised by their offspring. 
The Immigration Bill is un-American, and has been so designated 
by no less an authority than the President of the United States. 





THE SOLDIER’S MOTHER. 
(From a letter from the trenches.) 
BY CHARLES PHILLIPS. 


sonwe SoMETIMEs there come strange moments, spirit-rife, 
Filled with swift light, till all the embattled air 
Seems fanned by wings of angels dazzling-fair ; 
And sudden sounds break o’er the deafening strife 
Of gun and shell, as if a golden fife 
Played on the wind far echoings of prayer 
And song commingled...... and I smile! I dare 
Death and its darkness, or the worst of life!— 


Death and its darkness in the trench’s mud, 
Or life, a limbless tottering to the grave: 
No matter! Still I smile, through tears and blood! 
For to mine ear, sweetly to heal and save, 
That music sounds across the singing sea— 
My mothef’s voice, saying her Rosary! 














SOME THOUGHTS ON THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
BY EMILY HICKEY. 


<4 HY is the play named after Antonio rather than after 
y 4 Shylock? The first entry at the Stationers’ describes 
A it as “ The Merchant of Venice, or otherwise called 
The Jew of Venice.” Shylock is undoubtedly a more 
| impcitant character than Antonio, and on first sight 
it ua oa seem as if the second of the titles given were indeed the 
right one. But, looking more closely, we see that, as Mr. Hudson 
long ago pointed out, the individual importance of the Jew must 
come below the dramatic importance of the merchant. ‘“ Antonio 
is the centre and mainspring of the action: without him, Shylock, 
however great in himself, had no business there. And the laws 
of dramatic combination, not any accident of individual promi- 
nence, are clearly what ought to govern in the naming of the play.” 

Antonio of Venice, a man rich in the gifts of nature and of 
fortune, meets us in the first scene. He is young, lovable, wealthy 
in the world’s riches and the possessor of one of those supreme 
friendships that have been celebrated alike in history sacred and 
profane. He is introduced to us oppressed with a strange sadness, 
whose source and meaning he cannot tell. That there is, indeed, a 
meaning in the melancholy that has fallen upon him we are soon 
to learn. When a life is very full of happiness, it is notable that 
he whose life it is, sometimes almost trembles with a vague feeling 
that he has no right to so much and cannot go on possessing it. 
So much comfort;.so much happiness cannot last, as it would seem. 
We have this very clearly expressed in Othello’s words when he 
meets his wife: 





If it were now to die, 
*Twere now to be most happy; for, I fear, 
My soul hath her content so absolute 
That not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate. 


This feeling, as it is well known, is prominent in Greek litera- 
ture. Antonio had not been brought into Othello’s regions of 
ecstatic joy, but he had enough of the good things of life to make 
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him feel that the shadow of coming grief might even now be steal- 
ing forward. 

Antonio’s dearest friend, his kinsman, Bassanio, has been 
extravagant with his worldly goods. He has “disabled (his) 
estate by something showing a more swelling port than (his) faint 
means would grant continuance;” and this hinders him in the quest 
of the golden fleece—the lovely lady, “ richly left, fair, and, fairer 
than that word, of wondrous virtues.” 

This lady, this Portia, is “ nothing undervalued” to Cato’s 
daughter, Brutus’ Portia, that Portia of whom Shakespeare later 
on drew a fadeless portrait. Here is that admiration for Rome and 
the qualities of ideal Romanhood which was to give us some of 
the poet’s great work not long hence. So, in describing Antonio, 
Bassanio says he is 


The best-condition’d and unwearied spirit 
In doing courtesies; and one in whom 
The ancient Roman honor more appears 
Than any that draws breath in Italy. 


Bassanio asks Antonio with the frankness of that equal love 
which can take, without pride to hold it back, as boundlessly as it 
would give, to help him as he has done before. Without such help 
he cannot either pay his debts or go to Belmont. Antonio’s for- 
tunes being at sea, he cannot furnish his friend with the money he 
needs, but Bassanio and he go forth to inquire where money is to 
be had, and to obtain it on Antonio’s credit. Three thousand ducats 
are borrowed from a rich Jew, Shylock, who refuses all security 
except the sealing of a “ merry bond,” by which his creditor agrees 
to forfeit a pound of flesh in the (unlikely as it seems) case of his 
being unable to pay. The bond is sealed and the ducats delivered. 

In the meantime we have come to know the woman whom 
Bassanio loves. Beautiful, witty and talented, she is bound by the 
will of her father to marry no one who does not obtain her after 
the manner of his will. The terms of that will are strange enough— 
the happiness of a life, of two lives indeed, is to depend on the 
right choice of one among three caskets. 

Portia will never break her father’s will. Suitors depart who 
will not face such conditions as have been imposed ; for the failure to 
choose aright imposes the obligation of a perpetual celibacy. A cruel 
condition, as it seems, and one not lightly to be risked in its accept- 
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ance. As we see from her humorous description of those who have 
gone away, not one of them has touched the heart of Portia. She 
“dotes on the very absence” of each and all. Yet there is “a 
Venetian, a scholar and a soldier,” upon whose absence Portia does 
not dote. Nerissa calls him of all the men her eyes have looked 
upon the best deserving a fair lady. Portia with simple dignity 
replies, “ I remember him well, and I remember him worthy of thy 
praise.” 

The conditions of her father’s will do press upon the daughter 
so loyal in observing them. It is hard that she may neither choose 
whom she will, nor refuse whom she dislikes. So is “ the will of 
a living daughter curbed by the will of a dead father.” 

There is a deep spiritual truth in these words. It is not right 
that the dead should rule the living. It cannot be well that such 
promises should be exacted as have often, in unreason or supposed 
reason, been exacted from the living by the lips of the dying when 
refusal was hard indeed. The heritage of a man is the possession 
of his own soul. He must think out and act out his own life, and 
to do this he must be free. Yet it is a law of our existence that 
each man is, whether he will or no, to an incalculable extent in the 
power of those who have gone before him, and this even whether 
they have willed it or no. Our hands are day by day forging what 
may. be for others golden chains to bind them to the feet of God, 
or fetters to hold them back in their struggles after Him. The will 
of the living is curbed by the will of the dead. Well is it then if 
it can be said of such dead, “ Your father was ever virtuous, and 
holy men have good inspirations at their death.” This judgment 
of Nerissa is a very important one, and helps largely to understand 
the will. Portia’s father was a judge of character. He believed 
that only a man who was strong enough to put away external 
delight and dare to accept plain and dull fact would choose rightly, 
even as only such a one could “ rightly love.” He knew the danger 
to which her great riches would expose his daughter; he wished if 
possible to guard her from this. In one sense it was right for 
the suitor to expect to find Portia’s portrait in the golden coffer, 
as a lovely body ought to enshrine a lovely soul, and a lovely soul 
should be enshrined in a lovely body. But in all ages men have 
felt and have told their fellowmen that the way to the best and 
fairest is through strife and pain; that to choose true delight 
means to be willing to suffer, means that a man “ must give and 
hazard all he hath.” This is the Via Crucis. So, in the plain lead, 
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in that which has no external beauty, the turning to which means 
the renouncing of all beside, the sacrificial life itself, lies the treas- 
ure that shall make a man rich forever and ever. 

There is doubtless a difference between what any great poet 
says and what he suggests, and there is often a danger of taking 
our own thoughts for his. But there cannot, one would think, be 
a doubt that Shakespeare intended us to look beyond the story 
into its meaning, for he dwells largely on that meaning, and the 
very improbability of the story itself would furnish us a ground 
for believing that it was used for its meaning’s sake. 

We notice the characters of the men who choose wrongly. 
Morocco is less of a thinker than Arragon. He is sure that he 
deserves the lady. His birth, fortunes, graces, qualities of breeding, 
all these, he thinks, are equal to hers. But he must go farther than 
the silver. ‘‘ What many men desire ” must be the lady. Men come 
from the corners of the earth to kiss this shrine. The desire of 
the many is more than the deserving of the one. The gem of the 
world must be set in gold—and so he loses his hope forever. 

Arragon is proud of intellectual superiority: he speaks con- 
temptuously of the fool multitude who choose by show. He will 
not choose “ what many men desire,” not because he has attained 
to the seeing of that to whose seeing many are called, but few 
chosen, hut because he will not “ jump with common spirits -and 
rank him with the barbarous multitudes.” He is the centre of his 
own thought, and his choice is governed not by love but pride. 

Bassanio chooses the “ meagre lead,” whose “ paleness moves 
(him) more than eloquence.” He chooses that which “ rather 
threatens than promises aught,” and his great joy comes to him. 
The proof that he is the true man who will give up all for the right 
comes instantly, as the duty of friendship calls him from his love, 
and as with instant obedience he arises and departs. He has 
scarcely found himself under the sun of his great happiness when 
the cloud comes over it. The friend who has so loved and trusted 
him, the friend who has seen beneath the gay and careless exterior 
with its apparent ignoring of the greater things of life, to the 
noble nature underneath, this friend is in the power of one who 
claims the deadly forfeiture of the bond sealed so short a time ago, 
as it were “ in a merry spirit.” At once Portia claims her privilege: 
she has from fortune the thing to give, as she has from nature the 
love of givingy What are three thousand ducats? 
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Pay him six thousand, and deface the bond ; 
Double six thousand, and then treble that, 
Before a friend of this description 

Shall lose a hair through Bassanio’s fault. 


The fine open-handedness of the new-made wife as she will 
be just before she sends her husband forth is of no avail. The 
passion of revenge stands supreme over the passion of avarice, and 
nothing will content the creditor but his debtor’s death. 

The story of the pound of flesh is found both in the East and 
the West. How old it is we do not know. The bloody-minded 
creditor and his debtor stand out through at least hundreds of 
years. It is found in East African folklore, where we have the 
full story, with the wife’s expedient to save her husband’s life: 
this is given in a Swahili M. S. lately translated into English, 
which is said to have been obtained from an old Indian document. 

It was easy enough to fix upon the Jew the character of the 
cruel creditor, and to the audience of Shakespeare’s day there was 
nothing improbable in the accepted version of the story of’ this 
horribly planned revenge. Tales of Jewish cruelty to Christians 
had for long been easily believed,? so great was the hatred of the 
Christian to Jew, so bitter the feeling against his race. To under- 
stand the beginning of this we have to remember that by the eyes 
of Christendom the Jews have been seen as the slayers of the Holy 
and Just One, God the Redeemer, Who had come of their own 
race royal. This central cause had no doubt often been obscured, 
and people had hated and despised the Jews from generation to 
generation, and taken heavy and deadly toll of them. It is too large 
a subject to do more here than touch upon, but we must try to 
understand the popular feeling of Shakespeare’s day. 

In Shylock we have the making of that element which so 
nearly turns the play into a tragedy, as in Portia we have that 
which hinders this and gives us light and joy. What a wonderful 
portrait we have of the usurer Jew: here is the blending of strength 
and meanness, of the pathetic, the terrible and the contemptible. 
Think of him, the son of a nation that had borne the proud title 
of the Chosen of God; the nation that had set its foot on the necks 
of kings and dyed its garments crimson in their blood; the nation 
that had worshipped an unseen and only God when its neighbors 


1See S. L. H.’s paper in the Daily News (London), July 28, 1915. 
*See, for instance, Chaucer’s Prioresses Tale. 
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were worshipping what were often personifications of cruelty and 
lust; a nation whose prophets and seers had caught from the lips 
of God what should be set down in the rhythmic glory that cannot 
die off, words strong as the rushing hail to sweep away the refuges 
of lies, words sweeter than honey and the honeycomb for comfort 
and refreshing. Yes, a nation whose old honor and ancient glory 
live forever in the hearts of Christendom. Think of Shylock also 
as the son of a nation that had called down upon itself and its 
children the Blood of Incarnate God; a nation thrust from its own 
land; a nation apart from all, the very type of a separatist people, 
refused a refuge in other lands; mocked, reviled, down-trodden, all 
the channels closed by which a nation may send its wealth, intel- 
lectual and spiritual, into the great sea of human progress; reduced 
to live by that which its early law had forbidden; tortured and 
deprived of its hard-earned pelf, slandered and tormented. Think 
of a race to which the passion of patriotism could be as naught, 
seeing it had no country for it to be poured out upon. Think of 
the gifts of eloquence and practical wisdom, of feeling and of 
power, spurned back by the feet of nations who would have none 
of them. Think of the wall of separation which the Jews had 
reared between themselves and other nations, flung back upon 
themselves until they were bruised and crushed beneath it. Think 
how short a time it is since the England who banished them has 
given them their civil rights and bidden her children treat them 
as equals. Then wonder how Shylock’s nature could have escaped 
its awful stain. Even the gentle Antonio, the man so full of cour- 
tesy and sweetness to his own people, so ready to help, so generous 
in giving, even this man could spit on Shylock and call him dog. 
He could allow his right and natural indignation at the grinding of 
the Jew’s creditors, the hard grinding, to take this brutal form, 
and say that he was as like as not to do it again. 

Shylock has the love of his race, and the reverence for it is 
shown in his “he hates our sacred nation:” but he hates Antonio 
not only on the ground of his hatred of the Jews, but because he 
lends out money gratis and interferes with his trade of usurer. 
Were he removed, much money might be made. He rises into sub- 
limity when he pleads the humanity common to Jew and Christian, 
but draws from it the lesson of the revenge which he says is also 
common to both. He will, he says, buy and sell with the Christian, 
talk and walk with him, but not eat with him, drink with him or 
pray with him: yet strangely enough he will accept an invitation 
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to Bassanio’s house “ in hate, to feed upon the prodigal Christian.” 
He can be tortured at hearing of the loss of his ring, not because 
of its value, but because his Leah had given it to him when he was 
a bachelor; and he can bewail the loss of his ducats more, as it 
would seem, than the loss of his daughter and her marriage with a 
Christian.. 

The ferocious tenacity with which he clings to his purpose of 
claiming Antonio’s life for his forfeited bond is met by Portia 
with the strongest plea, the prayer that he will show mercy, pleaded 
for in the exquisite sweetness of the words that tell of the mercy 
that “droppeth as the gentle dew from heaven,” the mercy that, 
twice blest, blesseth him that gives and him that takes. 

Nothing of this will avail; the passion of avarice is overridden 
by the wild lust of revenge, and the offer of ten times the value of 
the bond is refused alike with the prayer for mercy. 

After a time of the extremest tension, after the tragic gloom 
and horror, that the passion of revenge has wrought, the light 
comes in. A woman’s hand flings aside the itinerant a 
woman’s hand banishes the darkness. 

The character of Portia is the most beautiful that, up to this 
time, Shakespeare has drawn. In her is the union of sweetness 
and strength, of self-trust and modesty, of wit and wisdom, of 
intellectual power and womanly reverence. _ 

Bassanio’s superior, she is utterly unconscious of being so, 
and with womanliest sweetness acknowledges his lordship and 
kingship. She has “a noble and a true conceit of God-like amity.” 
She recognizes that the formation of a new tie, though it be the 
very closest of all ties, must not loosen for Bassanio the sacredness 
of the tie between him and his kinsman-friend. She obeys the law 
of right without studying to obey it. She stands a test stern indeed 
when, unknown as herself, she hears her husband say that loving 
his wife as dearly as life itself he would lose her, as well as his own 
life, and sacrifice all to deliver his friend. She can bear the test, 
even notice the words jestingly; she is the true gold that for the 
test will only shine the brighter. 

It is to the love of Lorenzo and Jessica, episodical to the main 
action, that we owe those exquisite bits of lyric sweetness beginning 
“ how sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank!” After the heat | 
and high-stringing of the trial they come like dew to the spirit, and 
make it cool and apt for its everyday life again. 

“Look how the floor of heaven is thick inlaid with patines of 
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bright gold.” Is it a fancy to suppose that the imagery by which 
a star becomes the Eucharistic paten might come with double force 
and beauty from the lips of one whose love had just been admitted 
into the Christian covenant? 

After the quiet and the sweetness (Portia is “ drawn” home 
with music), we have the pretty fun of the ring-scene. It is like 
listening to the babble of a brook over pebbles. We feel that it is 
well for those who, drawn home with music, can laugh laughter 
that is all sweet and gay. The souls that are the quickest to feel 
life’s sorrows may be the aptest to drink of its joy. They are the 
greatest who can buffet the waves that would overwhelm the 
drowning one and save him from their terror, and anon, when the 
time of rest has come and the spring woods call with tender voices 
of delight, and the children and the child-hearted are at play, stoop 
to the stream and drink of water from the leaf that is curved 
into a fairy cup. 











WINOOSKI FALLS. 
BY JULIAN JOHNSTONE. 


O my silver shining river, 

I could dwell by thee forever, 

Where the sunbeams in the water 
Gleam like golden minnows all: 

And my red canoe a-quiver 

Feared upon the rock to shiver, 

Where the golden wall of water 
And the golden thunders fall! 


Like a rose on music floating, 

O the time that I went boating 

On thy waters, turned by magic 
Into lucent, liquid pearl ; 

And the throstle sweetly throating 

Angel music he was quoting 

Made the roaring river listen, 
And the waves forget to whirl! 


Ah, my beautiful blue river, 
Shall mine eyes behold thee never? 
Never watch the diamonds dropping 
From the silver flashing oar? 
Shall I never hear the quiver | 
Of the mandolin forever 
Or the mellow sound of singing 
All along the sylvan shore? 


O the wings of Heaven hover, 

With their purple plumage over 

Waters like to waves of music 
Falling down the deep below: 

And the sunlight, like a lover, 

Fondly walks the fields of clover, 

By the silver running river, 
Where the foambells float and flow! 








ON READING VIRGIL AGAIN. 


BY JOSEPH FRANCIS WICKHAM. 


o7) was many and many a year ago that the beloved 
Andrew Lang penned the facile epistle to that prince 
of letter-writers, Q. Horatius Flaccus. It was a 
delightful thing, as all of us who have an affection © 
for Horace—and for Lang—remember. Read it 
again tomorrow; not in that lovely mafiana-land of Hispanic 
dreaming, but in the real tomorrow, before the sun is twenty-four 
hours older than it now admits. You will not, if you are wiser than 
you sometimes are, let the tomorrow glide into that last syllable 
over which Macbeth breathes in so morbid a sighing. For by then 
you will have joined Horace’s paradise and Lang’s, without, per- 
haps, knowing the secret key to their hearts. And that would be 
a calamity akin, say, to meeting a certain Tennysonian lady with- 
out the repose which stamps the caste of Vere de Vere. 

So much for the writer’s advice, certainly unsought and un- 
warranted, and probably just as assuredly unhonored. But giving 
advice is so burdenless a charity that one cannot refrain, especially 
when one is very sincere, and very earnest, and very loving of 
one’s friends’ well-being. If you read again this two thousand word 
letter to the dead lover of Italy, you will enjoy it as you once did, 
you will taste the sweetness of an old-world gladness, and breathe 
anew the fresh, fair atmosphere that is so redolent of a classic, 
cultured age. For Lang, no one will deny, embodies the spirit of 
Greece and Rome, no less than of Britain, as few of his generation 
do. He had a genuine love for Horace, as the epistle amply shows; 
and you will note as well, as you did years ago, that another poet 
trembles on the author’s lips, and with a not undefined affection. 
Virgil is there, too. He wrote no letter to the famous contemporary 
‘and friend of Horace; with no sweet melody of words did he 
evoke from sleep the singer of Rome’s birth and the laureate of 
her fame. But the letter to Horace tells us of Lang’s intimate 
acquaintance with the great Augustan, and of his reverence for 
him. He knew the boy who had lived amid the bucolic joys 
of his father’s cornfields and bee-hives near Mantua; he knew 
the youth who had come to Rome to sit at the feet of the masters 
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of oratory and philosophy; he knew the man had seen quite face 
to face the vision of a great dreamer, who had woven with a steady 
hand and a sure skill the fabric that clothes the major prophet. 
And if he did not chose to indite an idylic missive to the long 
departed worthy, it was not because he did not often gaze out 
with him in spirit over the blue waters of the bay of Naples, or 
in sweet converse with him woo the gladness of the lovely hills 
of Campania, or enjoy the hospitality of his house on the fashion- 
able Esquiline in the great city of the world. And so let us be 
satisfied with the letter to Horace. 

Do you ever read Virgil now? Yes, now; for you surely 
read him once upon a time, about the time, perhaps, when the 
scholarly Scot was penning the letter to Horace, unsphering the 
spirit of “the wise and kindly heathen” that was so dear to him. 
You read him on sunny autumn afternoons, when the wander-spirit 
was very craving, and the slanting sun was beckoning to the red- 
tinted woodlands. You read him on cold, moonlit nights, when the 
frozen lake was waiting for the song of your skates; yes, you 
read him then in an ill-feigned peace, while your elders talked of 
shoes and ships and sealing-wax, and of other subjects so woven 
into the enthusiasms of a certain walrus and carpenter. You read 
him on delicious, intimate spring days, when the trout were running 
in the mountain brooks, and the pleasant fields were touched with 
the fresh green of May-time, and the fragrant woods were alive 
with a thousand suggestions for-your fancy. But you were faith- 
ful to your ideal—very often; adverbs have their uses, as gram- 
marians agree. 

And that was long ago, or was it one of those closer yester 
years, five or six or ten cycles back? Perhaps it matters not; we 
have a habit of accommodating our memories to our years. There is 
much relatively in our mental workings, as one of Professor James’ 
students once informed his teacher. 

But do you ever read the Augustan poet now? Now, when 
you are grown out of academic days, when you are immersed in a 
perpetual surf of work and worry. You are a lawyer, and you are 
endeavoring to make the truth prevail against the codrdinated efforts 
of a multitude of gentlemen who seem to be the cousins of the father 
of lies; you are a physician, battling against the germs of unnum- 
bered thousands of years, an immense throng of untutored ani- 
malcula warring on the human kind; you are a business man, 
striving to defeat the law of diminishing returns by a score of well- 
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conceived coups de maitre; you are a teacher, believing, more or 
less sincerely, that all the ideal republics from Plato’s conception 
to Brook Farm will become real when the youthful generation 
grows up; you are a priest, sacrificing the joy and glow of human 
ambitions to further God’s desire that men should follow Him. 
It is incontrovertibly a workaday world, a busy place of business. 
And Virgil seems very far away, perhaps where he ought to be, 
in a semi-fabulous tomb in a wholly unmythical Naples, dead and 
buried long ago, singing now his endless songs in sweet Elysian 
fields. 

Come, confess that you do not indulge in Virgilian ordinaire 
very often. Well, will you open the book with me now, and help 
me keep my vigils? On the first fly-leaf you gaze upon your own 
name, somewhat faded, or blacker, indeed, than when you wrote it; 
the quality of the ink governs all that. You turn a blank, seared 
leaf, and then you read this, or something like this: “ The 7Zneid 
of Virgil, with English Notes, Critical and Explanatory, a Metrical 
Clavis, and an Historical, Geographical, and Mythological Index, 
by Charles Anthon, LL.D., Jay Professor of the Greek and Latin 
Languages in Columbia College, New York.” How meangingless, 
it may be, the legend was to you in the long ago. What an ungrate- 
ful regard you presented to the clavis. Professor Anthon, forsooth! 
What meant his scholarly name to you? Nothing; he was simply 
another of those gentlemen whose aim seemed to be to make life 
hard for you. They were all in the game, all in the conspiracy 
against your well-being, professors at Columbia, professors nearer, 
even the book company that published the work in 1843, and after. 
You have more respect now for the professor whose name is a 
treasured memory; let us hope you have for the supreme Latin 
poet he loved so well and tried to make you admire. 

Pray do not skip the preface; prefaces of books are sometimes 
all the reviewers read, so some of them say in their mellower moods, 
when their managing editors are absent, or mellower still. And 
surely you are reviewing now. Read the biography of Virgil now 
or later; later is better, perhaps, if you feel in fettle for the lingua 
Latina today. And so, if obedience be the courtesy due to sug- 
gestion, on to the Liber primus. 

Arma virumque cano. Are the words really there, immured 
these years within the unturned pages, or are they merely a remis- 
cence of a jong ago, spurious Virgil you used to know, a vision 
unreal as the thane of Cawdor’s dagger? No; here they are in 
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all their Roman majesty and beauty, marshaling you onward with 
a magic sway. Read them once again, and their fellows, six lines 
in a breath. Close your eyes and say them. Surely you can, if 
you are amator amandorum. Beseech the Muse, the vocative muse, 
for four verses, as you did in those years ago. Does it seem easy 
now, or the puzzling jumble of Latin syntax that once clouded your 
intellect and made you blaspheme the queen of the gods for com- 
pelling you to attempt the task she knew was beyond your powers? 
Could such personal, passionate hatred find hearth and home in a 
celestial mind? You found out once upon a time that it could. 

But now, let us hope, time has changed all that. Reading 
Virgil is a labor of love, if you read him at all. And the verses 
you once scanned and labored through unlovingly you now scan 
with a smiling eye, remembering those old, unhappy, far-off days 
when the shipwreck of AZneas was fully as annoying to you as it 
could have been to the son of Anchises. But you are in Carthage 
ere you are aware, in close communion with the silent throng at 
Dido’s court, who listen to the Trojan hero telling his tale of 
Troy divine. 

Wretched Sinon—why did he tempt the men of Ilios to wel- 
come the fateful horse against the counsels of Laocoon? Timeo 
Danaios et eos dona ferentes, urged the Trojan seer, but the gods 
would have their Olympian laughter, and the towers and battlements 
of the queen city were doomed. As you see those Argive heroes 
tumbling out of the cavernous steed, you feel that the hand of fate 
is writing another chapter’s end. 

Troy is burning. There are few passages in all literature that 
surpass the narrative of the last agony of the Asian city. Troy 
sleeps; Troy wakes; Troy dies. This is the message that you 
gather from the brilliant drama. What avails Hector now? The 
city’s star has set, and carnage and pillage run riot where noble 
maidens once sang pans to friendly gods. How the flames leap 
high and higher, how the turrets topple in clamorous crash, how 
palace after palace dissolves into the ashes and dust of a smoking 
pyre. There is the unheeded Cassandra, dragged from the fane of 
Pallas; by a gleam of fire through the murky gloom is revealed 
the fell brow of Ajax; there is Priam, with the life-blood ebbing 
from his side; there is the face of her who launched the thousand 
ships, the beautiful, traitorous Helen. Breathless you read it all 
through, this olden tale of an olden city by the sea, a town that was 
and is not. 
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Will you sail with 7Eneas from smouldering Troy, and thread 
the pathway of his journeyings until you come to Juno’s darling 
Carthage? Of course, for you are indeed there now, letting him 
tell the story, while you listen like a three years’ child. Tragedy 
you have heard, tragedy the queen has caught from the lips of the 
wanderer. But for her awaits a tragedy of greater import than 
the fall of Troy. During the days of her hospitality to AEneas she 
has learned to love her guest; and she believes that his love for 
her will endure. But the gods that govern the plans of the Trojan 
exile are minded otherwise, and he tells the queen of Carthage he 
must go. What a wondrous picture is that which Virgil gives us 
on that fateful morn of her lover’s sailing! The dawn has just 
come up, and the palace walls of Carthage are beginning to glow 
in the pale-rose colors of the east. The heart-sick, sleepless queen 
gazes out of her turret window to greet the new-come day. She is 
in a desperate mood, her joyless heart aching with a vain desire 
for the thing it has won and lost. The golden sun, the glorious 
daily gifting of the gods, brings her no gladness, but is only light- 
ing a ruthless world. But no, it does more. For even in its faint, 
primal gleaming over the far horizon it discloses the white sails of 
her faithful-faithless lover driving before the wind, as he flees the 
land of Dido, in search once more for a heaven of repose and a 
home for his household gods. Rise in thy hate, rave in thy state- 
lihood, oh conquered queen; scourge Rome in thy prophecies, 
presage Hannibal in thy frenzy, and die at the last, queen-like in the 
pyre of thine own piling! Virgil is here the supreme poet of the 
Augustan age, a master that may gaze full-face into the eyes of 
the literary masters of the world. 

Troy is left in ashes; Dido is left to die; and you sail in 
fancy’s ship over the trackless seas that sweep the tireless Trojan 
toward his goal. But it is worth while to stop with him and watch 
the games in memory of his sire. Is it not gladsome now to be 
present at that boat race? Oxford never vanquished her great 
rival in a more soul-stirring contest than the struggle which Cloan- 
thus won. But then, the divine Portunus does not live in British 
inland waters to lend his helping hand. A foot race now is yours 
and the great boxing match, a classical classic of the gauntlet thong. 
You wonder how Dares and Entellus would succeed in the arenas 
of today, and how the modern art would fare before the strength 
of a dimmer age. But you return from the vision, for still the 
Virgilian games continue; and then they end, like every game, 
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and candle. And you are perhaps a little glad when AEneas finally 
sets sail again, leaving behind on the Sicilian shore those that 
have wearied of the quest, and who would find here a local habi- 
tation and a name. Poor, sleepy Palinurus, why did he not elect 
to take an additional siesta? 

Wide awake is the Sybil of Cumae, and if by this time in your 
Virgilian holiday or night you droop for the weariness of the 
flesh, the priestess of Apollo will help you defer the tragedy of 
sleep. It may be that you will wish to follow Aéneas, or to pre- 
cede him, piper-like, into the depths of the lower world. Facilis 
descensus Averni est; but to return—this is the laborious task. 
Still, if you are one of those souls elect, as AZneas was, or Dante, 
you may wish for this visit to hell and heaven, to Tartarus and 
the Elysian fields. You made the journey as a child, and surely 
the poet tells us that the child is father of the man. But whether 
you go, or whether you wait without for the goddess-born, you 
will be interested in that glowing prophecy which Anchises makes 
to his son of the rise of imperial Rome. £neas certainly is, and 
again furls his.sails in the blowing breeze, ever bent toward home. 

Perhaps in your youth-time you read but six books of the 
Zineid, and then fared forth boldly into the delights of the Ec- 
logues. If you did, your companions in Virgilian lore have been 
many. In these later years you may be tempted to delve into the 
mysteries of the full twelve cantos of A‘neas’ venturings. It may 
be too cruel to invite you to read the latter half in the beauteous 
Latin of the Augustan age; but a good translation will detain you 
only an hour or two—Conington you will like. He will carry 
you safely to the end, where the last combat is waged, and A©neas 
by his triumph over the unfortunate Turnus wins the princess of 
Latium. 

Long ago, in our school days, we did not know very much about 
epic poems; the word epic conveyed a meaning not altogether clear. 
Perhaps we had never heard of Ariosto, or Tasso, or Spenser; as- 
suredly we had never read a line of Beowulf, or the Lusiad, or the 
Kalevala. And so we were not troubled with the nice balancing of 
one work against another in the eternal weighing of literary gold. 
Enough it was for us to know that only Homer surpassed Virgil in 
the epic manner; perhaps that is enough for most of us now. Let 
us ungrudgingly allow Homer, in his single self, or in his corporate 
multiplicity, to bear the palm alone. And in doing this, we di- 
minish in no wise the Latin poet’s glory. Virgil wrote a poem 
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of technical perfection; the Latin hexameter in his hands touched 
the highest reaches of art; he was the master builder of the great 
line. No less an artist was he in style and mood. In portions of 
his narrative passages there is a dramatic quality that is, perhaps, 
unexcelled in all literature, or at all events unrivaled in the let- 
ters of Rome. In and out the measures of the masterpiece floats 
a music comparable in grace and charm to the melody of Verdi 
or Mozart. Throughout the long tale of arms and the man there 
dwells a pathos unsurpassable, a threnody of tears sounding as a 
far-off accompaniment to the majesty of broken things. “ These 
are the tears of things” he sings, in what Mr. Mackail calls the 
most famous of his single lines! Perhaps this is the keynote of 
the whole poem, these lacrime rerum, as it has been the keynote 
of many of the great tumultuous changes in the fate of mankind 
since the foundation of the world. 

And so you have read Virgil again. You have found a new 
tale and an old story, a blending of the wisdom of now with the 
memory of the wonderment of boyhood. You have lost something: 
you have lost that feeling of mystery, that sense of docile reverence 
that used to be yours not long ago when you looked upon your 
unopened volume, that wistful longing which often came to you of 
reading the ancient lines when the time would serve. But you have 
gained more, immeasurably more. The old vague sense of mystery 
born of ignorance or forgetfulness, has given way to a feeling of 
wonder for the gift of the divine fire in the singer of song; an 
enlightened, unjaded wonder for the prophet and poet, a genuine, 
sincere longing to approach a little closer to the pietas of the 
goddess-born, and to realize in a personal way the keen sense of 
duty that led him, in the face of Juno’s spite, to the shores that 
he sought as home. Place Virgil back on the shelf, next to Homer, 
if you will, or Dante, or Shakespeare, or Calderon, or Goethe. He 
will live in friendly converse with them all, and when you glance 
at him again he will speak to you. For the Latin tongue is never 
dead. 
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JESUS, THE CHRIST, IN THE LIGHT OF PSYCHOLOGY. 

By G. Stanley Hall, Ph.D. Two volumes. Garden City, N. 

Y: Doubleday, Page & Co. $7.50 net. 

There are many reasons why this work must receive notice 
here. Dr. Stanley Hall, its author, is in many respects one of the 
most eminent academic men of our country. He is well known as 
the President of Clark University; he is famous, at home and 
abroad, for his studies in psychology, which have shown originality 
and daring; as a pedagogue, he, more than anyone else probably, 
is a prophet and an oracle to many hundreds of American teachers. 
He is, in fact, one of the lights of the non-Catholic American world. 
He has been particularly friendly to Catholics, and by his very 
courteous and high-bred manner, by his sympathetic understanding 
of much in the Church, by his absence of rancor against Catholi- 
cism, and by his broad culture and reading, he has won the friend- 
ship of many Catholics. 

Dr. Hall considers the present work as the consummation of 
his life of study. Based upon his study of adolescence, it has itself 
been twenty years abuilding. It seems to him a labor of piety and 
religion, the full flowering of the old Puritan religion in which he 
was reared. In it “ senescent insights ’’—Dr. Hall is seventy-two— 
“and adolescent sentiments meet and reinforce each other.” This 
work of piety is also, he believes, a work of pioneering. He ex- 
pects many to follow in his wake, and considering the vogue he 
enjoys and the mental character and outlook of very many in the 
non-Catholic university world, we do not doubt Stanley Hall will 
have many followers. Therefore, we judge it right to state, in 
plain language—for Dr. Hall is very often not plain—our under- 
standing of the meaning of this book. 

Dr. Hall starts from the idea that “the old objective God” 
is dead. God did not make man, but on the contrary, man, the 
folksoul, Mansoul, through its aspiration and needs created God. 
So thought Feuerbach, and Dr. Hall agrees. There is, therefore, 
no religion coming from without, but all comes from within; be- 
liefs, dogmas, fears, hopes, rites and institutions of religion are 
__ all products of human evolution. The modern mind cannot believe 
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in miracle or revelation. It can see the usefulness, the inevitable- 
ness of such beliefs in the past; it can take a sympathetic view of 
those who, through heredity or environment, still cling to super- 
natural religion; it can appreciate both the beauty and the prag- 
matic value of the old religion, but that old religion itself is as 
doomed as the cult of Osiris, or rather, it will live in a higher and 
purer form. It must be interpreted by the new psychology. 

What then can Christ mean to a psychology starting from 
such principles? But before this question can be answered, there 
is the previous question, what do we know about Christ? The 
critics have shown, Dr. Hall thinks, that the Christ of St. Paul 
and of the fourth Evangelist is the creation of those great geniuses, 
aided by the Christian folksoul; but what of the Christ of the 
synoptic Evangelists? After the work of the textual and higher 
critics is done, little certainty remains. The fact is that though 
Dr. Hall “ believes in the historic Jesus,” he declares His existence 
is really doubtful, and he has the highest appreciation for the work 
of Smith of Tulane, who believes the Founder of Christianity is a 
myth. 

Dr. Hall’s study of the folksoul, of its conscious and particu- 
larly of its unconscious life, has led him to the view that it has 
itself imagined most of the traditional features of Christ. And if 
this be true, if Christ never existed or if we know nothing of the 
historic Jesus, is religion thereby injured? Far from it. Indeed, 
though orthodox people cannot see it, Christianity is thereby puri- 
fied and spiritualized and strengthened. Dr. Hall himself assures 
us—and he is the world’s leading expert on adolescence—that the 
discovery by his pupils of the new Christ, the Christ that never 
existed, and of the new God, whom the race soul and the seminary 
of pedagogy are even now creating, is immeasurably more real and 
helpful to these young men than the Christ and the God of their 
childhood. If, then, the real Christ must vanish, let not your hearts 
be troubled. Be a true psychologist and you will be the best Christ- 
ologist. Recover the energy and imaginativeness of the world’s 
youth, “‘ when the soul let itself go with abandon and with no 
regard to the awful repression imposed by the ideals of consist- 
ency.” Original spontaneity must again come into the world; and 
as every artist imagines his own Christ, so let Christianity hence- 
forth, acquiring “a new infusion of blood from the forces of mod- 
ern paganismi and secularism,” limn the ideal image of the new 
Christ. : 
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If, then, we know nothing, or next to nothing, with certainty 
about Christ, psychology has to deal not so much with the mind of 
Christ as with the great geniuses and mystics and the folksoul that 
created Him. Its chief problem is to explain how the image of 
Jesus, under the touch of the Mansoul, took shape and coloring on 
the world’s canvas. So all things human, and even the ways of 
our humble arboreal ancestors, are laid under contribution to ex- 
plain just why the Mansoul must have created the Jesus of the early 
Church. The Fathers of the Church, who drew up those rigid 
formulas so derided by skeptics, are dealt with very tenderly by Dr. 
Hall. They acted more wisely than they knew; and the truth about 
Jesus, which has been rediscovered in our day, could not have been 
preserved in any other formulas. 

But what, after all, about the real Jesus? We are dumb- 
founded, after reading the first volume, to discover how much Dr. 
Hall knows about Him. His knowledge is astonishingly minute 
and usually quite unhesitating. What historical principles guide - 
him we are utterly at a loss even to conjecture; but one thing we 
have no doubt about, though it is a painful thing to put before our 
readers, is that it is very evidently the firm conviction of Dr. Hall 
that if Jesus ever existed, He was, though a great and beautiful 
soul and the ideal of youth, yet the most deluded of beings. This 
does not shock Dr. Hall, because he believes the line of demarcation 
between sanity and insanity is very hard to discover. 

After all this, the reader may be surprised to. learn that, in 
Dr. Hall’s own opinion, he deserves to be considered an orthodox 
Christian, because Christ represents to him all that is highest and 
best. He even calls Him “ Our Lord.” A vein of, pietism runs 
through the book. Truly the race soul dies hard, and the need of 
religion must be ineradicable when it makes a complete atheist. 
pietize like his great-grandmother. This is the most valuable thing 
we have learned from this particular product of the new psychol- 
ogy; but incidentally the book, which is, to our mind, chiefly a 
crazy-quilt of the wild dreams of German university professors, un- 
intentionally throws “ the light of psychology” on the men who 
made the Great War. The majority of them look on Jesus as mad. 
To read a collection of their opinions on any point in this work 


' is like visiting a madhouse. The present reviewer has read very 


many agnostic and atheistic works, but this is of them all absolutely 
the most hideous, the most pitiable, and the most devoid of reason 
and judgment. No intelligent friend of Stanley Hall but will 
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regret that he lived to write it; yet because it bears his name it will 
be lauded probably by many superficial reviewers who will not read 
twenty pages of it. 


THE FRENCH RENASCENCE. By Charles Sarolea. New York: 

James Pott & Co. $2.00 net. 

The exact thesis which this book is designed to prove is diffi- 
cult to fathom. The title is, of itself, misleading, though the 
introduction explains the sense in which it is used. In something 
of the grand manner, the author there declaims against the tradi- 
tional view that France is a decadent nation, and, after matching 
Sedan with Valmy, calls. upon the battlefields of the Marne to 
witness that, for a decadent nation, France can still offer stiff 
opposition to an enemy. So far, so good. But, with never a hint 
as to what is coming, the introduction ends with an elaborate apos- 
trophe, the extremely florid style of which is scarcely atoned for 
by its obvious sincerity; and then there follows a series of essays 
on prominent Frenchmen, from Montaigne to Meterlinck and Poin- 
caré. Now, even the most rabid “ Gallophobe,” to quote Dr. Saro- 
lea’s own epithet, would scarcely place the beginning of France’s 
supposed decadence as far back as the sixteenth century, in the 
days of that horrible ogre, Charles IX., who, as we read on 
page 38, directed and enjoyed in the Louvre from a window the 
holy and wholesale murder of his miscreant subjects. But, unless 
French decadence reaches far back into history, what part do 
Montaigne and Pascal, not to speak of Madame de Maintenon or 
Rousseau, play in her renascence? Or, to put the question in a 
slightly different form, unless the French spirit was decadent, not 
to say dead, why speak of a revival, a rebirth? This is a real, not 
an historical question; there may be an explanation, a reconcilia- 
tion, but this essay does nothing to establish one. 

It would be too much, and doubtless unjust, to say that Dr. 
Sarolea was designedly anti-Catholic, but over more than one pas- 
sage lies the trail of the serpent. Thus, in a comparison between 
Pascal and Newman, he speaks of Newman’s “ conversion,” thus, 
within quotation marks. Newman is also for him the “ professional 
churchman with the narrow outlooks of his class.” Again, in a 
chapter on the recent condemnation of Meterlinck’s works, we read 
that the ways, of the Roman Curia “are not our ways, nor the 


Catholic ways,” and hence that “ spiritual liberty and clerical gov- 
ernment are still contradictory terms.” All things considered, there 
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are many things which can be purchased for the price, more worth 
while than a copy of the French Renascence. - 


THE MENACE OF JAPAN. By Frederick McCormick. Boston: 

Little, Brown & Co. $2.00 net. 

Before President Roosevelt brought Japan and Russia to- 
gether at Portsmouth to make the treaty which concluded the Rus- 
sian-Japanese War, we enjoyed the confidence and friendship of 
three important nations in East Asia, namely, Japan, Russia and 
China, according to Mr. McCormick. Japan was our friend not 
only because of the contributions which we had made towards her 
modernization, but also because we had contributed half of the 
foreign loans with which she overcame Russia. Japan’s hostility 
to us dates from the Treaty of Portsmouth. President Roosevelt 
used his influence to secure a settlement between Japan and Russia 
upon the only basis upon which a settlement was possible, i. e., the 
foregoing by Japan of a claim for indemnity. Peace was made, but 
Baron Komura felt that we had betrayed him and the interests 
which he represented. 

While the treaty of peace was being signed at eee 
Edward H. Harriman was being received in audience by the Em- 
peror of Japan, and within five days thereafter Mr. Harriman was 
in possession of a signed memorandum of agreement for the lease 
and operation of the Russian Railway in Southern Manchuria which 
had been acquired by Japan in the war. Mr. Harriman had visions 
of making this railway a part of a railway-steamship girdle around 
the earth. Upon Komura’s return to Japan from Portsmouth he 
set forces at work to nullify the agreement between Harriman and 
the Japanese Government. “ Komura was the first Asiatic of 
power in the Pacific to distrust the motives of Americans and of 
American policy there.” 

Komura’s new policy demanded that Japan expand on the con- 
tinent, and to establish a political basis for expansion Japan had 
need of the rights to the Manchurian railway which she had re- 
ceived from Russia. She could not afford to part with these rights 
to Harriman. Russia tried to sell her own remaining railway rights 
in Manchuria for the purpose of establishing a neutral barrier be- 
tween herself and Japan, but events so shaped themselves that she 
was unable to secure a buyer. In the meantime Japan laid siege to 
the affections of Russia, and in the course of. four or five years of 
effort succeeded in winning them, or at least winning them to the 
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extent necessary to put Russia in the position of pulling Japan’s 
chestnuts out of the fire. Japan and Russia both had now “ special 
interests ” in China in connection with their railway rights, and 
these “ special interests’ were in conflict with the “ open door” 
policy to which the United States was committed. Japan succeeded 
in engineering a diplomatic situation in which Russia was com- 
pelled to establish her own interests, and incidentally the interests 
of Japan, against the United States. This left us one friend, 
China, in East Asia instead of three. 

Japan had in a very few years learned the lessons of European 
secret diplomacy so well that she soon isolated us, uniting the 
interests of England, France and Russia, and to a certain extent 
Germany, with her own interests against our policy of the “ open 
door.” Secretary Root had concentrated his attention on South 
America to the neglect of East Asia, and during his administra- 
tion of affairs of State our star suffered a partial eclipse in the Far 
East. President Taft and Secretary Knox exerted much effort to- 
wards regaining the lost ground in East Asia, and were achieving 
a fair measure of success when Mr. Bryan came upon the scene. 
Mr. Byran took the high ground that securing first the moral and 
religious welfare of the Chinese people was the best basis for trade 
and commerce, and that we ought not to combine with the other 
powers in lending money to China and enforcing its repayment. 
The further policy of “scuttle” in the Philippines by which we 
' were in a few years to cut those islands adrift, would only have 
put off our conflict with Japan temporarily if “ scuttle” had been 
adopted, according to Mr. McCormick. 

We did not have a war with Japan in ten years as Harri-. 
man thought. By surrender at every point of contact in the 
Pacific, except in California, and by the World War, we were 
brought to avoid it. Japan eliminated us for the present be- 
cause she could...... Whether the United States keeps out 
of East Asia or not, Japan and the United States will not get 
along. The only way for the United States to get along is to 
face Japan as forcibly, if not as defiantly, as Japan faces 
them...... The United States cannot keep on writing treaties 
in the Pacific and seeing them broken...... Japan’s policies 
are such, both political—in her foreign relations and domes- 
tic—in her ethical teachings and education of her people to 
their peculiar blind patriotic duties to the sovereign, that we 
could riot but be obliged to inculcate among coming and present 
Americans the principle of war with Japan. 
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Mr. McCormick, although at times unjustifiably violent in his 
rhetoric, has without any doubt made out a clear case against 
Japanese diplomacy and our own inaction. But our entering the 
European War will probably help to restore to us the rights which 
we have been abandoning in East Asia. Early in the war Japan 
not only took from Germany her settlement of Kiao Chau and trans- 
ferred it to herself, but also, when no one was looking, she com- 
pelled China to make important concessions to her in violation of 
our treaty rights. As a belligerent we shall insist upon having 
these matters looked into when peace comes, and if our army is 
sufficiently large we shall be listened to with respect while we plead 
our own cause and the cause of China. 


A MANUAL OF MODERN SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY. By 

Cardinal Mercier. Vol. I. St. Louis: B. Herder. $3.50 net. 

We have special reasons for welcoming this English version 
of the Traité élémentaire de Philosophie just at the present time. 
It comes from the first of our Catholic Universities in Europe, and 
mainly from the graceful pen of Cardinal Mercier, the founder of 
the Institut Supérieur de Philosophie de Louvain. The Catholic 
traditions clinging to this Athens of Belgium, and the heroic bearing 
of her present Primate in the crisis which has overtaken his coun- 
try and his school, have served to fix the admiring gaze of the 
thinking world upon this Catholic prelate and people. Are not many 
asking: “What can be the philosophy of life which nerves men 
to make such a stand for law and right against that brute force 
which considers all moral obligations as ‘a scrap of paper?’”’ Here 
we have an answer in intelligible form. Here we have a presenta- 
tion of those underlying principles which have given us lofty and 
heroic men in all Christian ages. Not a few thinking men, shrinking 
with horror from the frightful carnage and wanton. destruction 
that mark the path of the World War, and realizing that such havoc 
is the logical outcome of the godless philosophy of the age—mater- 
ialism driven to its legitimate consequences—cry from their hearts: 
“ Back to Christian principles and to the philosophy in which they 
are imbedded! Enough of the ethics of blood and iron!” 

The bulk of this ample volume must not mislead us as to 
its precise scope and purpose. It is, in fact, an English version of 
the Louvain Traité élémentaire de Philosophie, which is merely an 
abridgment of the more comprehensive Cours de Philosophie, the 
joint work of several professors of the Philosophical Institute of 
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that ill-fated city. Since it was designed as an introduction to the 
more advanced course, and mainly for the use of clerical students 
in Catholic seminaries, we must not look here for the last word in 
philosophical investigation. Those who are seeking such advanced 
treatment of philosophical questions would do well to consult the 
more extensive work. 

The method followed in this manual is a departure from the 
traditional lines. We, of the old school, were taught our logic 
first, for the accepted reason that logic was a fitting introduction 
to the field of philosophy. We were taught to think correctly be- 
fore undertaking to discuss the subtleties of metaphysics; and the 
justification of our logical processes was that, as a matter of fact, 
all men of right mind have so done their thinking. Difficulties were 
answered in a practical way—solvitur ambulando. But here our 
authors prefer another order. First comes cosmology. We are 
made to study the world about us and learn what can be known 
of its nature and ultimate constituents, for from this source comes 
all our knowledge. The problem is confessedly not an easy one to 
solve. In fact it has ever been the most unsatisfactory part of 
philosophy, when considered in the’ light of strict scientific data. 
Thus the present treatise, which is a rendering of the third edition, 
IQII, was up to date at the time of its publication; but at present 
it is found to be significantly silent on such a palpitating question, 
as the part played by radio-activity in the make-up of matter. The 
author, Dr. Nys, is said to have in readiness for the press a revision 
of his subject, taking into account the latest findings of physics; 
but it is not at all improbable that, by the time his new volume sees 
the light, further advances in the physical sciences shall have rele- 
gated his work to the scrap-pile of discarded theories. Still, we 
must not be discouraged. Scholastic philosophy is built upon the 
data of experience, and, in the gross and scope of our sense knowl- 
edge, we are sufficiently sure of facts to arrive at safe and sane 
conclusions; for scholastic philosophy is the rationale of common 
sense. 

The second treatise has to do with psychology, and it is a 
contribution from Cardinal Mercier himself. He was accounted, 
in the days of his professorial career, no mean authority among 
experimental psychologists, and the ease with which he handles his — 
subject shows how familiar he is with the tests and technicalities of 
the laboratory.. Starting from its data as premises, he shows clearly 
and succinctly the functions and nature of life, more especially of 
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life in its highest manifestations in man—in his senses, memory; 
intellect and will. The basis of his argument seems to be sufficiently 
broad and incontrovertible. Yet, here again, the reader who is 
familiar with the output of experimental psychology to date, can- 
not but note the absence of reference in these pages to certain 
findings of specialists which have been brought into prominence 
since our professor laid aside his scalpel to take up the crosier. 
This remark implies no unfavorable reflection upon his work as he 
gave it to the public; it only goes to show how difficult it is to keep 
pace with modern science. Whilst it were desirable to have the 
scientific setting brought up to date, the omissions detract but little 
from the real value of the work, for the author points out clearly 
the line of argument to be followed in establishing the accepted 
teaching of Christian philosophy regarding the human soul—its 
origin, nature and destiny—and there is none of the later results 
of psychological experiment which cannot be made to tell, in a like 
satisfactory way, in favor of our author’s position. 

In the third treatise, the same author deals in his usual masterly 
way with the problems which have of late years arisen touching the 
value of our knowledge. The very name of this branch of philos- 
ophy—epistemology and criteriology—were hardly known in the 
last century. Now, they loom large and call up a previous question 
which is asked by the leaders of certain schools of thought, viz., 
can we attain to any real knowledge at all? If so, how? And 
what is its exact value? This treatise is a fair compendium of the 
illustrious author’s really original and valuable aid to the solution 
of the problem. But as it is a fundamental problem, the seeker 
after thorough information should consult the author’s more ex- 
tensive work. 

The fourth and final treatise of this goodly volume has to do 
with general metaphysics or ontology. The word itself has an 
unpleasant sound in current literature, philosophical or other. Not 
a little banal jesting is indulged in at its expense; but unjustly and 
ignorantly. The truth is that it is impossible for anyone to write 
or speak coherently on any subject without some theory, explicit or 
implicit, as to the ultimate nature of being—and that is just what 
ontology or general metaphysics undertakes to formulate. Of 
course the problem cannot be discussed without raising very ab- 
struse and subtle questions, v. g., in its last analysis, what is being? 
What is substance? What is accident? What the relation between 
them? What is to be understood by cause? Its relation to effect? 
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And just because these questions, to be answered satisfactorily, 
require close attention and deep thinking, the unthinking rabble 
will have none of it. All the same, it is a problem which is ever 
with us and will not down. Here we have its various aspects pre- 
sented and discussed in a most lucid and satisfactory manner, ac- 
cording to the principles of scholastic philosophy— the philosophia 
perennis, the old and new philosophy of the Christian schools.” 

Some critics have objected to the intrusion of such theological 
discussions as the separability of accidents from substance in the 
Holy Eucharist (p. 487), and the relation of faith to reason (p. 
400). But, considering that the manual was. primarily intended 
for seminarians preparing for the study of theology, for whom 
these are living questions, we do not consider the point as well taken. 
And, besides, do not others who open a textbook of Catholic phil- 
osophy naturally expect some light to be thrown on the borderland 
of the sister sciences? Even well informed non-Catholics, who 
take the trouble to con its pages, would be disappointed not to find 
at least a passing reference to points of controversy between be- 
lievers and unbelievers, and even between the different schools 
within the Fold. 

The translation has, on the whole, been well done. There are 
to be found, indeed, some awkward attempts at rendering the tech- 
nical Latin terms in the vernacular, but no.more than would be 
naturally expected. Corresponding English terms do not exist, and 
therefore they must be coined. Inept as they may be at times, 
they compare favorably with much of the jargon that passes muster 
as the consecrated technicalities of modern science. 

We shall look forward with not a little impatience and eager- 
ness for the appearance of the companion volume of this very timely 
presentation of Catholic philosophy, which the publishers, we are 
told; have already in press. 


THE KING OF IRELAND’S SON. By Padraic Colum. New 

York: Henry Holt & Co. $2.00 net. 

The King of Ireland’s Son is a folk-romance after the fashion 
started years ago by Yeats, and belonging to that new school of 
Irish letters which has, by this time, achieved sufficient dignity and 
distinction to be considered a real movement in literature. The il- 
lustrations in color and the many black and white sketches by 
Willy Pogany.do a real service to the text. The stories concern 
the adventures of the King of Ireland’s-son and his fidus Achates, 
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the youth Flann, and their respective wooings of Fedelma, the 
Enchanter’s daughter, and Morag, the byre-maid. The method 
follows somewhat the Arabian Nights, with story leading on to 
story, and episode intertwined with episode, the unity of the whole 
secured by the groupings around the leading characters. Symbol- 
ism is so much in the air nowadays that we may be tempted to 
read an allegory where none was meant. It may be that Mr. 
Colum’s sole intention was to retell some old Gelic legends, in a 
somewhat modern fashion, for their own inherent interest; or he 
may have wished to teach a heedless world a maxim it is prone 
to forget, that truth is might and must prevail, or, as Father Faber 
put it long ago: 

For right is right, as God is God, 

And right the day must win. 

But, be the purpose what it may, The King of Ireland’s Son 

is well worth while. 


THE HISTORY OF MOTHER SETON’S DAUGHTERS. By 
Sister Mary Agnes McCann. Two volumes. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $5.00 net. 

It is rather odd that, when an American refers to a “ Sister 
of Charity,” one must consider the geographical location of the 
speaker before understanding to just which religious congregation 
of women reference has been made. To the man from Chicago 
or the Middle West, “ Sister of Charity ” means one congregation; 
to the San Franciscan another entirely distinct, while in New York, 
Maryland, New Jersey or certain parts of Ohio it means distinct 
independent branches of a third congregation itself distinct from 
the first two. And only in Maryland will “Sister of Charity” 
mean what it means in continental Europe. From the title of Sister 
Mary Agnes’ very interesting and important publication, a general 
history of the several branches of the American Sisters of Charity, 
at present distinct, but all tracing their origin to Mother Seton, 
might not unnaturally be expected. These two large-and handsome 
octavo volumes, however—and let it be said in passing that they are 
a credit to the publishers—concern themselves directly with the 
history of the Sisters of Charity of Cincinnati, Ohio, though the 
fortunes of all of Mother Seton’s foundations and enterprises are 
followed to some extent, and much of the Church history of the 
early nineteenth century is incorporated. Dr. Guilday, of the 
Catholic University, has written an introduction, which is followed 
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by a bibliography, rather startling in its comprehensiveness, includ- 
ing many manuscript sources as well as books and periodicals. 
Each volume has its own index, though there would have been an 
advantage in having but one general index appended to the second 
volume. The books are especially well printed and bound, and 
contain a large number of excellent illustrations in photogravure. 

Not quite half of the first volume, or about one hundred and 
fifty pages, is devoted to the life and labors of Mother Seton, to 
the foundation of her community, and to its activities down to the 
opening of the Cincinnati house in 1829. The history of the order 
and of the Cincinnati community is then carried on simultaneously 
as far as 1851, the date of affiliation with the Daughters of Char- 
ity of St. Vincent de Paul. Mother Seton had arranged in 1810 
to have sisters come from the mother house at Paris to affiliate 
her young community, but Napoleon had refused them passage. 
She had received, however, through Bishop Flaget, on his return 
from a trip to Europe, the rules of the Daughters, which, modified 
to meet local conditions, had been put into practice. Sister Mary 
Agnes claims, in more than one passage, that union with the 
French order was contrary to Mother Seton’s wishes. It is true 
that the original letters to which appeal is made do certainly lend 
color to that opinion, but it would seem that they are open to a 
reading of which Sister Mary Agnes does not take account, that 
the difficulties connected with her own peculiar circumstances 
caused Mother Seton to hesitate, and not that she desired her com- 
munity to remain independent. At any rate, thirty years after the 
founder’s death, such affiliation was effected by the mother house 
at Emmitsburg and its foundations, the houses at New York and 
Cincinnati becoming separate communities under their respective 
Archbishops. The last few chapters carry on the history of the 
Cincinnati community down to 1870, and a further volume is 
promised to bring it down to date. 

Dr. Guilday says in his introduction: “These volumes are 
an excellent example of that type of historical work for which the 
United States has been waiting for a long time; it will only be by 
having recourse to original documents and by their intelligent inter- 
pretation that we can hope to reach a truer knowledge of the history 
of the Church in former days.” It is only just to add what Dr. 
Guilday naturally could not say himself, that they are an excellent 
example of tlie work being done under his direction in the seminary 
of American Church history at the Catholic University. Making 
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due allowance for her natufal enthusiasm for her own community, 
and discounting the prejudice she shows on the question of af- 
filiation, Sister Mary Agnes must be given credit for a thorough and 
objective handling of important historical evidence, sought out at 
original sources. And, while her delvings into old magazines and 
newspapers brought up a general collection of odds and ends, 
reports of various kinds, accounts of retreats and missions, editorial 
comment upon religious events of the day,.lists and summaries of 
all kinds and of all degrees of value, which, though not just ad 
rem, she has incorporated, still, these are not the least interesting 
pages, and, to paraphrase the old Latin poet, the author probably 
proceeded on the principle that, being a Catholic, nothing of Catho- 
lic interest could be a matter of indifference to her or her readers. 


THE BEST SHORT STORIES OF 1916. Edited by Edward J. 

O’Brien. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.50 net. 

No two men would agree in their choice of the twenty best 
short stories published in the American magazines last year, but all 
would agree in rating high from the viewpoint of substance and form 
the stories selected by Mr. O’Brien out of thé two thousand five hun- 
dred candidates looking for admission into his yearly anthology. 

The favorite authors this year are Gertrude Atherton, Barry 
Benefield, Frederick Booth, Dana Burnet, Francis Buzzell, Irvin 
S. Cobb, Theodore Dreiser, Armistead C. Gordon, Frederick S. 
Greene, Richard M. Hallet, Fanny Hurst, Mary Lerner, Jeanette 
Marks, Walter J. Muilenburg, Albert Du V. Pentz, Benjamin Ros- 
enblatt, Elsie Singmaster, Gordon A. Smith, Wilbur D. Steele, and 
Alice L. Tildesley. 

In his introduction he writes: “ During the past few years 
a new spirit in fiction has been making itself felt and spreading 
itself in many directions throughout the continent. It has been 
felt in poetry much earlier, but in fiction it is still young, and 
requires much fostering from the hands of our native writers. 
Our artists are beginning to think of life wholly in terms of the 
individual, and to substitute the warmth of the individual in place 
of the generalized and sentimentalized types to which our Amer- 
ican public has been so whole-heartedly accustomed.” 

The year book section of the volume includes a roll of honor 
for 1916, volumes of short stories published, magazine averages 
for the year, and an alphabetical list of all the short stories pub- 
lished in sixty-nine American magazines and newspapers. 

VOL. CV.—I17 
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CATHOLIC CHRISTIANITY, OR THE REASONABLENESS OF 
OUR RELIGION. By Rev. O. R. Vassall-Phillips, C.SS.R. 
New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.50. 

In his preface Father Vassall-Phillips writes: ‘My chief 
purpose in printing this book is to help those who find faith difficult, 
and consequently may feel the need of such help, but have no leisure 
and perhaps no inclination for the reading of long works. It is 
intended for busy, but intelligent men and women.” 

Part I., “Is the Christian Religion True?” discusses the 
appeal of Christianity to reason, the proofs for the existence of God, 
the idea of faith, the arguments from prophecy and miracles, the 
proof from experience and the evidence of the Catholic Church. 
Part II., “ Is Catholicism True?” treats of the Rule of Faith, the 
Word of God, Development, and the Unity, Catholicity and Apos- 
tolicity of the Church. Part III., “ What Does Catholic Christian- 
ity Give?” explains the sacramental system in general, the Seven 
Sacraments and the Communion of Saints. 

There is nothing new in the arrangement of the subject matter 
or the marshaling of the arguments for the Church and her teach- 
ing, but the simple persuasiveness of the writer, his kindly tone, and 
the utter absence of the controversial spirit makes his book an ex- 
cellent treatise to put in the hands of the earnest inquirer after 
the truth. 


MARTIN LUTHER: THE STORY OF HIS LIFE. By Elsie Sirig- 
master. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.00. 

This little book by the author of When Sarah Went to School 
and its equally important companion volume, When Sarah Saved the 
Day, is a startling performance. It was compiled from writers like 
Jacobs, Smith and Bohmer, in order that it might serve “as an intro- 
duction to the larger, richer and more scholarly records of a great 
life which abound and to the noble writings of the Reformer him- 
self.” For concentrated falsehood it is easily the peer of the old- 
time Lutheran publications. The author no doubt is sincere in her 
attitude, but she has failed to read her sources, especially Preserved 
Smith, with an open mind. The progress which has been made 
the past half-century in our knowledge of Luther’s life and labors 
is either unknown to the author, or has not been used because it 
would not, suit her purpose. He would be a bold man nowadays 
who would "attempt to write a biography of Luther along the old- 
fashioned lines. The book would be dangerous if it were not so 
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palpably ignorant of the fundamental factors of medieval history 
and of the Reformation itself. Only ignorance would excuse the 
writer who utters this historical blasphemy: ‘‘ Martin Luther, next 
to the Divine Founder of the Church and His Apostles, has done 
most to dignify and ennoble mankind.” 

The work follows the conventional divisions of the antiquated 
biographies written prior to 1883—the classic date from which 
Martin Luther’s legendary fame begins to decline; and it echoes 
their conclusions and prejudices with a fidelity which gives the 
book a charm of its own, somewhat like the little children one 
meets at times who unconsciously imitate the old people in voice 
and manner. This smug imitation runs all through the author’s 
pages. ‘“ Independent and freedom-loving, insisting upon the right 
of private judgment, the Germans who had never united into a real 
nation, and still less allowed themselves to come entirely under 
the domination of the See of Rome, which controlled and shaped 
the course of the Christian Church and-had made its bishop Pope.” 
It is the horror of this freedom-loving people for the corruption 
of Rome which led them to buy so generously the indulgences of 
the Holy See; for these indulgences “not only covered the sins 
of the past, but those of the future...... Contrition ceased in the 
minds of many men to be a part of the process by which one 
secured forgiveness; all that was required was the appointed sum 
of money.” Poor ignorant laity! Uncorrected by an ignorant 
priesthood! ‘“ The Bible was a sealed book to them.” Luther was 
a liberator like Lincoln. It is curious how often the author sees 
likenesses between that Christian gentleman whose life was as 
honest as the sunlight and Luther the trimmer. It is a mistake 
to give the book this much space, and we hope it is not a harbinger 
of the class of books the American public is to be furnished for 
the fourth centenary of Luther’s apostasy. 


DARK ROSALEEN. By M. E. Francis. New York: P. J. Ken- 
edy & Sons. $1.35. 

' Mrs. Francis Blundell has written a most dramatic story of 
contemporary Irish life. The theme is a mixed marriage between 
a simple, pure Catholic peasant girl and a hard-hearted bigoted 
Orangeman of Belfast. Like many of his fellows in real life, he 
makes all the required promises beforehand, only to break them 
once the marriage bells have rung. The tragedy of this unhappy 
home is brought vividly before our eyes without any forcing of 
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the preaching note. The homes of the devout people of Galway, 
the intense love of the Irish for their priests, the bitter intolerance 
of the North of Ireland Protestant, the beauties of land and sea 
and sky—all are portrayed with the most intense realism and liter- 
ary charm. The author has not written a thesis novel, but a touch- 
ing tale of what she feels and loves. 


THE MASS EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR: THE ROMAN MIS- 
SAL. Translated and Arranged by Edward A. Pace, D.D., 
and John J. Wynne, S.J. New York: The Home Press. 
This new arrangement of the Missal contains all that is 

necessary for intelligent following of the Mass, while this is made 

easier by the exclusion of whatever is not requisite for the laity. 

Only the admirable English of the translation is given; the Latin 

is entirely omitted, as also are the various supplements containing 

matter not applicable to this country. The hymns, canticles and 
sequences are, of course, retained, with the principal devotions. 

The book is clearly printed, and has the agreeable flexible binding; 

and the omission of the unessentials makes it of convenient size 

It might be wished that space had been given to include the 

calendar; and it is certainly to be regretted that stricter revision 

was not given before the final printing. Typographical errors, 
of which there are a few, we have grown accustomed to in this age 

when accuracy is the exception; but the mistake on page 490 

whereby the Second Prophecy is made to read: “ And the waters 

prevailed upon the earth an hundred and fifty years,” is of a 

different kind, and less easily accountable. 


FORM AND CONTENT IN THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION. A 
Friendly Discussion between W. Sanday, D.D., and M. T. Wil- 
liams, M. A. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00 net. 
Dr. Sanday, the Lady Margaret Professor of Oxford, 

defends in the present volume the right of modernism to exist 

in the Church of England; while his opponent, Mr. M. T. 

Williams, Chaplain-fellow of Exeter College, upholds the claims 

of orthodoxy. 

The present discussion arose out of an article contributed by 

Dr. Sanday to The Modern Churchman for June, 1915, On Con- 

tinuity of Thought and Relativity of Expression. He sets aside 

dogmatically the objective teaching of the creeds with regard to 
the Virgin birth of Christ, His corporal resurrection, His ascension, 
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and His descent into hell, while he calls his out-and-out rationalism 
a “redrafting”’ or a “ reinterpreting ” of the creed. 

Mr. Williams points out clearly the non-Christian character 
of Dr. Sanday’s a priori denial of the miraculous, his false view of 
the nature of veracity, and his clear-cut rejection of the divine 
teachings of the Christian Church. Mr. Williams has the better 
of the argument throughout, although occasionally he makes ad- 
missions which nullify his thesis. It is impossible, however, for an 
Anglican to defend the infallibility of a Church which rests solely 
on the insecure foundation of private judgment or opinion. We 
can pardon him his fling at ultramontanism and the Inquisition 
in view of his strong though courteous indictment of modernism 
or rationalism in the Church of England of our day. 


NEWMAN’S GENTLEMAN. By Rev. Charles L. O’Donnell, 
C.S.C. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 35 cents. 
Cardinal Newman describes the gentleman in The Idea of a 

University, Discourse VIII., Knowledge Viewed in Relation. to 

Religion (pages 179-211). Father O’Donnell calls attention to the 

fact that many writers not only fail to grasp the Cardinal’s real 

idea of a gentleman, but often express the opposite of what he 
meant to convey. To prove this the editor of this volume publishes 
for students the entire text of Cardinal Newman’s Discourse, and 
illustrates it with excellent notes and commentary. 

; t 

TEXAS IN THE MIDDLE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Studies 
in Spanish Colonial History and Administration. By Herbert 
E. Bolton, Ph.D. Berkeley, Cal.: University of California 
Press. $3.25. 

This is another volume of the series of valuable historical 
publications issued by the University of California Press; it is 
a collection of special studies, rather than a history, aiming to 
throw light upon a neglected period in the history of one of the 
most important of Spain’s northern provinces. In the middle eight- 
eenth century, Texas occupied a significant position on the north- 
eastern frontier of new Spain; down to 1762 it was the buffer 
province between France and Spain in their contest for empire on 
this Continent. The studies include such topics as “ The Reorgan- 
ization of the Lower Gulf Coast,” “ Spanish Activities on the 
Lower Trinity River (1746-1771),” and “ The Removal from and 
the Reoccupation of Eastern Texas (1773-1779).” Especially in- 
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teresting is a detailed account of the San Xavier Missions, a little 
known chapter in the history of the labors of the Franciscan Fath- 
ers among the Indians northeast of the Rio Grande, in the dawn of 
history in Central Texas. A few traces of these San Xavier Mis- 
sions still remain, yet so little has been known of this seat of 
Franciscan missionary activity, that but for an obscure reference 
in Bancroft, they have been entirely overlooked by American his- 
torians. 

The studies are preceded by a general sketch of the history of 
Texas during the half century within which they fall. The material 
presented is based almost exclusively upon manuscript sources, 
chiefly from the archives of Mexico, Spain and Texas, for the 
most part hitherto unknown and unused. Dr. Bolton says that it 
took him thirteen years to gather the sources of his work: “ My 
quest has been as romantic as the search for the Golden Fleece. 
I have burrowed in the dust of the archives of Church and State 
in Mexico City, in a dozen Mexican State capitals—the distance 
traveled in my pursuit of documents would carry me around the 
globe. I have lived with the padres in ruinous old monasteries, in 
out-of-the-way villages in the mountains of Mexico. I count among 
the treasures of my personal archives the letters of introduction 
from ambassadors, secretaries of state and governors; cardinals, 
archbishops, bishops, friars and parish priests, who have smoothed 
my way.” 


THE MIDDLE GROUP OF AMERICAN HISTORIANS. By John 

Spenser Bassett, Ph.D., LL.D. New York: The Macmillan 

Co. $2.00. 

Although more people in the United States write history than 
ever before, yet in proportion to the population far less history 
is read today than in the last generation. The great historians of 
the past, Bancroft, Prescott, Irving, Motley and Sparks, were not 
only widely read, but they were able to make a good living out of 
their professions, an unbelievable fact frankly impossible in this 
novel reading age. The so-called “middle period” of American 
history may be said to have two beginnings—first, after the Ameri- 
can Revolution, when with the achievement of independence, history 
writing took on a new character, and secondly about 1826, when 
Jared Sparks’ widely heralded researches marked the beginning 
of a group of first-class historians. The end of the period comes 
some years after the Civil War, when the scientific spirit secured 
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domination over the patriotic school that had ruled for several dec- 
ades. The historians of whose work criticisms are given in this 
volume are Sparks, Bancroft, the two literary historians; Pres- 
cott and Motley, and lastly Peter Force the Compiler. 

Perhaps with the advent of criticism, less attention is paid 
to making history interesting; why the readers of history are so 
few today, and how the problem can be remedied, the author does 
not attempt to answer. 


GRAIL FIRE. By Zephine Humphrey. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $1.50 net. 

Francis Merwin is the son of an agnostic professor and his 
narrow and bigoted Congregationalist wife. He falls in love with 
Eleanor Ramsey, and the two together start on the search for 
truth and beauty, or, as the author puts it, “on the search for the 
Holy Grail.” The Catholic Church with its Mass seems to win 
these sentimentalists for a time, but they are repelled by the 
Church’s stuffy smells, her superstition, her dogmatism, her lack 
of progress and the uninteresting, unconvincing arguments of her 
stupid and tactless clergy. The Episcopalian Church finally wins 
them, chiefly on account of its non-insistence upon such dogmas as 
the Virgin birth and the apostolic succession, together with the 
Protestant strain in its pseudo-Catholicism. “I don’t mind telling 
you (you ought to be able to stand it),” says the Episcopal min- 
ister, ‘‘ Father ” Hartley, “ that the cause of Christianity would not 
be lost if the historians proved definitely that Jesus of Nazareth 
never existed.” 

The author must be totally devoid of all sense of humor, for 
her description of Father Merwin’s first Mass with his sweetheart 
acolyte, and his motley congregation of Jews, Italians and Irish 
is ludicrous in the extreme. 


THE NEW POETRY. An Anthology. Edited by Harriet Monroe 
and Alice Corbin Henderson. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.75 net. 

The introduction to this volume begins with the proposition 
that, during the last few years, there has been a remarkable renas- 
cence of poetry both in America and in England, and an equally 
remarkable revival of public interest in the art. That poetry has 
been reborn—for that, after all, is what renascence means—might 
well be questioned, for poetry can never die; but that the attention 
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of the reading public has turned in a very marked fashion to poetry 
is beyond cavil. The editors have here collected in convenient 
form representative selections from. about one hundred of those 
who are today creating what, for want of a better term, is called 
the “new” poetry, imperfectly descriptive, but difficult to replace 
by any form of words more exact. Miss Monroe has written an 
introduction, and a bibliography completes the volume. 

Within four hundred pages are gathered many treasures for 
which the devout reader would travel far and pay much if he 
sought them all in their original editions. Here, for instance, are 
selections from Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s Gitanjali, for which he 
was awarded the Nobel prize. Here is Amy Lowell’s Patterns, 
which Mr. Braithwaite pronounced the most distinctive poem of 
1915. We must revere Mr. Braithwaite’s authority even when we 
differ with his decisions. Here are five selections from Rupert 
Brooke’s sonnet-sequence, Nineteen-Fourteen, including the famous, 
“Tf I should die, think only this of me.” Here may be found John 
Masefield, Thomas Hardy and Ford Maddox Hueffer, who rarely 
keep company, as they do within these covers, with Edgar Lee 
Masters, Carl Sandburg or Vachel Lindsay. Nor does Alice Mey- 
nell seem at home with, say, Alice Corbin, or Joyce Kilmer with- 
Alfred Kreymborg. The “new” poetry, it seems, like misery, 
makes strange bedfellows. 

Miss Monroe’s introduction undertakes to answer the questions, 
what is the new poetry, and in what does it differ from the old? 
It is rather a large problem, nor can we admit that Miss Monroe’s 
essay, though an excellent example of the multum.im parvo, solves 
it. The difference cannot lie in mere details of form, she says, for 
much of the poetry infused with the new spirit conforms to the 
measures and rhyme-schemes of the old. Nor is it merely in dic- 
tion, nor in those devices of rhetoric in which Miss Monroe thinks 
the Victorian, speaking by and large, sinned by excess. The new 
poetry would seem to be intensive, concrete, objective; concrete 
above all, presenting a concrete environment or a concrete object, 
whether these be beautiful or ugly, establishing a direct relation 
between the reader and life as it is, and not as it might be, or as 
we would like it to be. 

The vehicle which most of the new poets use is vers libre, 
or the unmetrical line, unmetrical, that is, in the sense that there is 
no regular recurrence of accented and unaccented syllables. Now, 
though this is revolutionary, according to all the old accepted 
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standard definitions of poetry, Miss Monroe thinks the poets of 
today have as much right to branch out for themselves in this 
respect as had the pioneers of romanticism to discard the iambic 
péntameter of the Classicists; once more, in the cycle of time, it 
is genius showing itself incapable of being restrained by the fetters 
of artificial convention. A specious argument, depending for va- 
lidity on the supposition that these “ new ” poets surpass their pred- 
ecessors in the same proportion that the Romanticists—Shelley, 
Keats, Byron, whom you will—surpassed the Augustans. 

Were it not that rhetorical devices seem to be under a ban, 
one might be tempted to say that what is new in this volume is 
not poetry, and that the poetry is not new. Music I Have Heard, 
by Conrad Aiken, the first selection, Rupert Brooke’s sonnets, Ag- 
nes Lee’s Motherhood, Miss Monroe’s own exquisite Lullaby, to 
mention at random only a few from a great many of equal merit, 
are certainly poetry of a high order, though by no means “ new ” 
in details.of form, in diction, or even in the relation they establish 
between the reader and life as it is. On the other hand, Carl 
- Sandburg’s Chicago, Vachel Lindsay’s The Congo, Amy Lowell’s 
Red Slippers, even, be it whispered, Miss Monroe’s The Hotel, are 
“new ” enough in all conscience, but are they poetry? For the 
kind of people that like this sort of thing, this is just the sort of 
thing that kind of people like; but the suspicion will not down that, 
even supposing Whitman’s mantle has fallen upon these, his dis- 
ciples, it hangs more than a trifle awry. 


PORFIRIO DIAZ. By David Hannay. New York: Henry Holt 

& Co. $2.00. 

This volume is written to form one of the series of Makers 
of the Nineteenth Century, edited by David Hannay. This is an 
authentic, if not very interesting, biography of the “ Grand Old 
Man”: of Mexico who kept that country out of chaos for nearly 
forty years by the force of his personality. His career is traced 
from the very beginning, when as the son of poor and illiterate 
parents, he, began as a poor law student to make his way in a 
Mexico given up to military violence. The French intervention, the 
tragic career of Maximilian and the part played by Diaz in those 
dramatic days follow, after which swift moving events bring him 
to the head of affairs. The last chapter describes the Madero re- 
volt and the causes that led to the overthrow of Diaz. 

Mr. Hannay’s final verdict on Diaz’s work is probably a true 
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one. In his efficient administration he just stopped short of being 
a great reformer, for he built up nothing that could last. That he 
won and held the Presidency for so long was a great feat. “ But,” 
asks the author, “ was it to be only the feat of the resolute skipper 
who, pistol in hand, cows a mutinous crew and keeps it to its 
duty, or the achievement of a statesman who develops institutions 
and makes a lasting government?” Mr. Hannay thinks he was the 
former, and that while he produced the outward forms of pros- 
perity by his encouragement of foreign capital in Mexico and his 
excellent police order, he neglected “those inward and spiritual 
things which alone make the health of a nation.” In a country 
fitted only for government by a strong monarchy or a capable 
aristocracy, and which had neither, to Diaz was given a task too 
great for a mere man. The author thinks that as no sanguinary 
anarchy has ever had a long existence next to a strong political 
government, the day will surely come “ when the huge and grow- 
ing mass of power on its northern border will spread over it—by 
what movements we do not know, but as surely as water flows from 
a higher to a lower level.” 

The style of the book seems more suited to a detailed history 
than to a biography. It is somewhat tedious and involved; the 
subject with its fascinating material, could have been made more 
interesting reading by one whose writing had more of the true 
charm of a real biographer. 


HAWAII—PAST AND PRESENT. By William R. Castle, Jr. 

New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50 net. 

This is a valuable book that purports to do a great deal-and 
accomplishes it. It aims to give those in the United States a 
comprehensive account of the conditions—political, commercial 
and social—in the youngest of American territories, and to fill 
a much-needed place as a Baedeker of Hawaii. The book falls 
naturally into two divisions, the first part explanatory, the second, 
descriptive. There is a very interesting account of the history of 
Hawaii up to its annexation by this country in 1898, and the 
‘ eauses that led to its annexation. The Hawaiian people are a 
rapidly disappearing race, lovable in spite of their weakness and 
follies. They are intelligent, affectionate as children, and easily led. 
The author feels, that in spite of the cosmopolitan character of 
people living in Hawaii, the country with all its superficially un- 
American traits, rests on a thoroughly American foundation. - It is 
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essentially a distant centre of American civilization. English is 
the official language and American enterprise has built up the 
country, and the essential ideals of America have been absorbed 
by the people. 

There are separate chapters devoted to descriptions’ of the 
different islands; Mr. Castle is particularly fitted to describe con- 


ditions not only because of his long residence, but also since he is — 


a descendant of one of the first white families who settled in 
Hawaii. The book is illustrated with many photographs of 
Hawaiian scenes. 


SUMMULA PHILOSOPHIZ SCHOLASTIC IN USUM ADO- 
LESCENTIUM. By J. S. Hickey, O.Cist. Volume II. Cos- 
mologia et Psycologia Ed. quarta, Recognita et Audacta. Dub- 
lin: Gill & Co. 

The appearance of the fourth edition of this textbook is prac- 
tical evidence that its excellence has been widely recognized. So 
much has been said in its praise that, now, there is scarcely anything 
left for a review notice but repetition. Strictly Thomistic, its plan 
and arrangement correspond in their general lines with Liberatore 
and Zigliara; while the treatment of topics is more ample than is 
to be found in the former, and less based on axioms than that of 
the latter. 

Its own unique characteristic is the introduction of copious 
extracts from English works or English translations by men of 
note. These notes, frequently from hostile sources, are always 
to the point, and seem to restate the question at issue in a way 


to strike the pupil’s mind more forcibly than does the statement or: 


argument of the Latin text. If two students, ceteris paribus, were 
to take up, respectively, one, this textbook and the other any of 
the older, exclusively Latin ones, we should venture to say that. 
unless the professor in charge of the student with the Latin one 
were unusually generous in his amplifications, the man with this 
Summula would be far ahead of the other in regard to his grasp 
on the relations of St. Thomas’ philosophy to modern thought. 


THOSE FITZENBERGERS. By Helen R. Martin. New York: 
Garden City: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.35 net. 
Like most of Mrs. Martin’s novels this story centres around 

the Pennsylvania Dutch families she portrays so well. The heroine, 

Liddy, is an attractive girl who, despite her sordid surroundings 
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and the mystery of her family’s past, succeeds in becoming a novel- 
ist of first rank. We hardly blame the Pennsylvania Dutch for 
their dislike of Mrs. Martin, for she pictures them as stupid, mean, 
unforgiving and immoral. The hero is a contemptible character, 
ashamed of his folks and surroundings. He plays fast and loose 
with two girls, and is justly punished by losing both of them at 
the end. 

The humor of the story is irresistible, whether we read of 
the new minister’s parish calls, his wife’s crusade for women’s 
suffrage, or the hero’s crude attempts to play the gentleman. 


LYDIA OF THE PINES. By Honoré Willsie. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co. $1.40 net. 

This entertaining story pictures a little town in the North 
Mississippi Valley not very far from an Indian reservation. The 
background of the picture is the injustice of the United States in 
robbing the Indians of their lands and liberty. Lydia, the heroine, 
is a poor, motherless girl without religion, who manages somehow 
to keep her faith in human nature despite the evidence of dis- 
honesty and graft in all whom she holds dear. It is a clean, well- 
told story. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF REV. MOTHER TERESA DEASE. 
By a Member of the Community. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
$1.50. 

This volume is a well-written biography of the Foundress and 
Superior General of the Institute of the Blessed Virgin Mary in 
America. It gives the reader a good insight into the spirit of the 
Sisters of Loreto, sets forth in sharp outlines the holiness and 
zeal of their beloved foundress, and describes the history of the 
Institute in America, its many foundations, trials and ultimate 
successes. 


IF WISHES WERE HORSES. By Countess Barcynska. New 

York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. - 

Martin Leffley, the hero of this tale, is one of the most despic- 
able characters in modern fiction. He is selfish, conceited, dis- 
honest, avaricious and immoral. By selling himself body and soul 
to the money interests he manages to secure a seat in Parliament, 
but thougk he stoops to every indignity he never succeeds in amass- 
ing a fortune. 
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His wife is a sweet, unselfish character who idolizes him, and 
is in great measure responsible for his political success. How 
she could live with him so many years and not realize his utter 
selfishness and hard-heartedness is beyond us. But true love is 
always blind. Aunt Polly, who from the beginning estimates Mar- 
tin at his true worth, is most attractive, charitable, kindly and out- 
spoken. She plays fairy godmother to Martin’s children, Edgar and 
Dorothy, and sets them up in life in very spite of their unnatural 
father. 

All the characters in this novel are well drawn and lifelike. 


A BOOK OF ESSAYS. By Robert Hugh Benson. St. Louis: B. 

Herder. 70 cents net. 

The friends of the late Father Benson will be glad to have 
these essays in permanent form. They include the following: IJn- 
fallibility and Tradition, The Death-Beds of “ Bloody Mary” and 
“Good Queen Bess,’ Christian Science, Spiritualism, Catholicism, 
Catholicism and the Futurem and The Conversion of England. 

Father Ross of the London Oratory writes the introduction, 
and gives a brief biography of Father Benson, the man and the 
writer. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. By Rev. Cyril Buotich, O.F.M., St. 

Boniface Church, San Francisco, Cal. 15 cents. 

These nine lectures on Christian Science were delivered in St. 
Boniface’s Church, San Francisco, by the Franciscan, Father Buo- 
tich, under the auspices of the Pious Union of St. Anthony. They 
set forth clearly the errors of this superstitious pagan cult, and 
prove to evidence that it is neither scientific or Christian. 
CAMILLUS DE LELLIS. By a Sister of Mercy. New York: 

Benziger Brothers. $1.00 net. 

A Sister of Mercy has written an interesting biography of the 
vagabond soldier and gambler who, with God’s grace, became the 
founder of the Fathers of a-Good Death, and the patron saint of 
the sick and dying. His life for forty-six years was one of un- 
interrupted suffering. Still he never allowed anyone to wait upon 
him, and when scarcely able to stand would crawl out of his bed 
to visit the sick. He established many houses in various cities of 
Italy, and was renowned for the gift of miracles and prophecy. 
He was canonized in 1746 by Benedict XIV. 
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THIRTY-ONE DAYS WITH OUR BLESSED LADY. By Mar- 
garet M. Kennedy. New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.00 net. 
Catholic children who read the author’s The Holy Child Seen 

by His Saints, will welcome this new life of our Blessed Lady. 

It explains in simple language the Scriptural references to the 

Blessed Virgin, the Church’s feasts in her honor, her shrines 

throughout the world, and the devotions to her name. 


WITH SAM HOUSTON IN TEXAS. By Edwin L. Sabin. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25 net. 

There is no doubt of Mr. Sabin’s ability to write the kind of 
book that will satisfy both boyish love of adyenture and boyish 
craving for knowledge. He thinks of maps and diagrams and all 
the little details which boys love to find out and feel ag- 
grieved to miss. This story of the meteoric Sam Houston who 
played so important and so picturesque a part in the establishment 
of Texan independence displays new proof of the author’s ability 
to provide boy readers with accurate historical information in very 
agreeable form. Santa Anna, Jim Bowie, the Lone Star flag, the 
critical battle of San Jacinto—these are among the topics that re- 
ceive generous treatment in the tale before us. 


THE ETERNAL FEMININE. By Mary Shipman Andrews. New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.35 net. 

The Eternal Femwmine is a collection of short stories linked 
together by their common portraiture of the weakness, the whims, 
and the greatness of the feminine nature, as seen in the life of 
modern society. Many of the stories, especially Her Fling and 
The Eternal Feminine, are clever and amusing and make delightful 
reading. Two of the tales are more sombre, and give glimpses 
into the tragic depths of life. Coals of Fire is an excellent por- 
trayal of the attitude of the Suffragist Party in England towards 
the Great War as seen in the story of the ardent Aileen O’Hara. 
The latter part of this collection is less interesting. 


FOREIGN AND PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS. 


Introduction a Etude du Merveilleux et du Miracle, by the Abbé Joseph 
de Tonquedec, S.J. (Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne. 5fr.) This is a detailed 
and scholarly treatise on miracles, their possibility, nature, and history. The 
various chapters treat of naturalism, determinism, the philosophy of con- 
tinuity (Bergson, Le Roy and Blondel), the natural and supernatural ex- 
planation of ffiiracles, and a critical appreciation of the miracles of ancient 
and modern times. 
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The Providence of God and our attitude towards Him in the face of 
suffering are treated in a small pamphlet, entitled En Face De La Douleur, 
by Antonin Eymieu, S.J., and published by Gabriel Beauchesne. 

The same house issues a pamphlet, entitled Pensées Chrétiennes sur La 
Guerre, by Jules Lebreton, which treats of country and Church, our earthly 
home, and the universal city of souls. 

Father Mainage publishes, through Beauchesne, a study of apostasy. He 
writes of its causes, of some of the leading apostates, and how these same 
men bear testimony to the truth of Catholic Faith. 

From the same publishing house comes a volume of consoling thoughts 
and helpful lessons, drawn from the present war, entitled Dieu attend, by 
Monsignor Gouraud, Bishop of Vannes. Also a volume, entitled Dieu La 
Legon des faits, by Auguste Drive, which is a very practical answer to the 
objections of atheists and skeptics. 

A very important publication of the same house is Les Fondements de 
la Doctrine Catholique, by Rev. Louis Prunel, which treats of the foundations 
of Catholic doctrine. The present volume considers particularly proofs for 
the belief in God. The introduction is by Monsignor Baudrillart. 

Of the Pages Actuelles, published by Bloud & Gay, Paris, we have received 
the following: Les Legons du Livre Jaune, by Henri Welschinger; Les Procédés 
de Guerre des Allemands en Belgique, by Henri Davignon; Le Service de 
Santé pendant la Guerre, by Joseph Reinach; La Chimie meurtriére des Alle- 
mands, by Francis Marre; La Paix Religieuse, by Henri Joly; Les Revendica- 
tions Territoriales de la Belgique, by Maurice des Ombiaux; La Defénse de 
L'Esprit Francais, by René Doumic; La Représentation nationale au Lendemain 
de la Paix, Les Mitrailleuses, by Francis Marre; France et Belgique, by 
Maurice des Ombiaux, and Les Armes déloyales des Allemands, by Francis 
Marre. 

The same house has sent us a well-documented volume, entitled Le Sup- 
plice de Louvain. 

From the same publishers we have received the following numbers of a 
new series, entitled, L’-Hommage Francais; L’Effort de L’Inde et de L’Union 
Sud-Africaine, by Joseph Chailley; L’Effort Colonial Francais, by A. Lebrun; 
L’Effort de L’Afrique du Nord, by Augustin Bernard; L’Effort Canadien, by 
Gaston Deschamps, and L’Effort Britannique, by André Lebon. 

Why the French wage war is discussed by Monsignor Baudrillart in a 
pamphlet, published by La Revue Hebdomadaire, and entitled Notre Pro- 
pagande. 

The Comité de Publication sends us a small volume, entitled Lettres a 
Tous Les Francais. 

The Good Press, Paris, have issued a well illustrated volume, telling the ex- 
periences of a Catholic Chaplain on the Lorraine front. 

Burrup, Matheison & Sprague of London have issued in pamphlet form 
the Pastoral Letter of His Eminence, Cardinal Mercier, of October, 1916. 

The Last Phase in Belgium is a statement made by Viscount Bryce on 
the Belgian deportations. It is published by W. Speaight & Sons of London. 

Poland for the Poles treats of the resurrections.of Poland, and is pub- 
lished by Allen & Unwin of London. 

For those interested in the remarkable growth and dévelopment of ‘the 
Church in Australia, Manly, the Year Book of St. Patrick’s College, wptaey, 
‘Australia, will be of special interest. 














Recent Events. 


Of recent events by far the most important 
Our Country at War. is the entrance, so long deferred, of this 

country into the World War. At the be- 
ginning there were clear-sighted men who saw, and some even 
said, that a clash was inevitable between the representatives of ideas 
of government so totally opposed as are those of an absolute autoc- 
racy and of government by the people for the people. Every 
effort was made by the supporters of self-government to avoid a 
collision. So far, in fact, were these endeavors carried that there 
were not a few who were beginning to despair of their country, and 
to look upon the present generation of American citizens as un- 
worthy sons of their fathers. So blind, however, was the German 
Government that it took every possible step to render the collision 
inevitable, and to make even the least worthy of the citizens of 
this country see and feel that a conflict was inevitable. Those 
whom the invasion of Belgium and the outrages inflicted on its 
inhabitants failed to move; those whom even the Lusitania mas- 
sacre did not stir to action, when summoned by the Kaiser to keep 
off the ocean, and to limit their commerce by regulations made in 
Berlin, saw that the limits of forbearance had been reached, and 
that if they gave in their submission to decrees of such a character 
the days of freedom were numbered. The yoke which Prussia had 
been so long preparing was already being put upon the neck of the 
American Republic, even before there was an assurance of victory 
in the war. ‘“‘ There is one choice we cannot make, we are in- 
capable of making; we will not choose the path of submission 
and suffer the most sacred rights of our nation and our people to 
be ignored or violated.” Such was the answer which the blindness 
of the would-be rulers of the modern world forced from a President 
whose tolerance of wrongs seemed to be inexhaustible. 

Although German interference with commerce was the occa- 
sion of active resistance on the part of this country, bringing home, 
as it did to everyone, the necessity either of such resistance or of 
abject submission to foreign domination, yet the war will be 
waged for éven nobler objects. To use the President’s words: 
“Our object is to vindicate the principles of peace and justice in 
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the life of the world as against selfish and autocratic power, and to 
set up among the really free and self-governed peoples such a 
concert of purpose and of action as will henceforth insure the 
observance of those principles.” German success would have 
involved submission not to law and order, but to a group of 
ambitious men working in secret for ends of their own, making 
use of any and every means to attain their ends without consultation 
with the people through whose efforts and sufferings those ends 
are to be obtained. The methods adopted by such a group of con- 
spirators against the well-being of the world are in keeping with the 
ends for which they were adopted; that is to say, by a course of 
intrigue through spies in neighbor States with a view to their con- 
quest. Methods and ends of this kind are suitable only to auto- 
cratic governments working in the dark. To democratic govern- 
ments such methods are abhorrent; in fact incompatible with their 
existence. 

The President, therefore, calls upon the American people to 
accept the gauge of battle. “ We are accepting this challenge of 
hostile purpose because we know that in such a government, fol- 
lowing such methods, we can never have a friend, and that in the 
presence of its organized power, always lying in wait to accomplish 
we know not what purpose, there can be no assured security for 
the democratic governments of the world...... With this natural 
foe to liberty [we] shall if necessary spend the whole force of the 
nation to check and nullify its pretensions and its power. We are 
glad...... to fight thus for the ultimate peace of the world, and 
for the liberation of its people, the German people included, for 
the rights of nations, great and small, and the privilege of men 
everywhere to choose their way of life and of obedience. The 
world must. be made safe for democracy...... We desire no in- 
demnities for ourselves, no material comperisation for the sacri- 
fices we shall freely make. We are but one of the champions of 
the rights of mankind. We shall be satisfied when these rights 
have been made as secure as the faith and the freedom of nations 
can make them.” 

Securus judicat orbis terrarum. The judgment passed upon 
the enemy by the President and ratified by the representatives 
of the American people has been anticipated by most of the 
neutral States of the world, and ratified by practically all the 
rest. Of European neutral countries Spain is the most important; 
she has been going through a similar experience to that of this 
VOL, cV.—18 
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country. Some eighty thousand Germans have found a home there, 
and have been abusing this privilege by giving active support to 
German interests. A large portion of the press has been taken 
into their pay; while repeated attempts have been made to intimi- 
date the Government. To make sure of his position the Premier 
some little time ago offered his resignation, a resignation. which 
was not accepted. His judgment of the submarine campaign in- of 
augurated by Germany on the first of February coincides with that 
of our President. Germany’s action he declares to be contrary to 
the principle observed by all nations, even in the moments of the 
most extreme violence. The reasons advanced by the German 
Government are declared not to be sufficient to dispense with the 
fulfillment of the obligations of international maritime law. For 
this reason the Spanish Government presented its tranquil but 
firm protest to that of Germany. It made the necessary reserva- 
tion of its claims for compensation for the injuries which might be 
inflicted. Want of power made it impossible for Spain to act as 
our country has done. Recent telegrams, however, seem to indi- 
cate a possibility of a more energetic policy, due to the exaspera- 
tion which is spreading on account of repeated injuries. 
Denmark, Sweden and Norway united in a common protest 
against German methods. In an identical note they affirm that no 
belligerent has the right to prohibit peaceful navigation through 
zones, the limits of which are very distant from the enemy coasts. 
A neutral ship cannot be captured if it is not making any attempt 
to violate the blockade. In the event of its being captured it must 
be brought before a Prize Court. The unlawfulness of German 
methods is increased by the fact that they are to be carried out by 
submarines. A formal protest is, therefore, made against the 
methods adopted by Germany, as well as full reservation of all 
losses caused by the violation of neutral rights. Even Sweden, i 
where there is an influential party with German sympathies, was 
unanimous in its condemnation of the new method of sea warfare. 
The feeling of Holland was still more bitter, as its effect upon 
that country was more immediate. No note of protest, however, 
seems to have been sent, its usélessness apparently having been 
already recognized in view of the many attempts already made to 
obtain redress in other cases of injury. Moreover, a German army 
is encamped at the gates of Holland. Switzerland, in a. note sent 
to the Imperial Government, bluntly declared that that Government 
could not but recognize that the measures announced by it con- 
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stituted a grave infringement of the right of peaceful trade which, 
in conformity with the principles of international law, appertained 
to Switzerland as a neutral State. Even Greece could not refrain 
from protesting, as did several of the South American Republics, 
while China not only protested against the violation of the sacred 
rights of neutrals, but after some hesitation proceeded to break 
off relations with the German Empire. Whether war will be de- 
clared is at present still doubtful. 

Following upon this country’s declaration of a state of war, 
the world-wide condemnation has become even more emphatic. 
Cuba at once ranged herself on the side of this country and declared 
war upon Germany. This was done not merely in protection of 
her rights as a neutral, but in recognition of the services which 
the United States had rendered to her in the acquisition of her 
own freedom. Panama has taken the same course as Cuba and 
for the same reasons. Brazil has severed relations with Germany, 
and has seized the shipping which had taken refuge in her harbors. 
In taking this step no little risk of civil war is confronted, for in 
no country have the Germans penetrated so successfully. Three of 
Brazil’s provinces are mainly German, there being something like 
two millions of them, with German schools, German ministers and 
the exclusive use of the German language. Guatemala, Bolivia 
and Costa Rica are to be added to the list of Germany’s enemies, 
while Argentina has given a formal endorsement of President 
Wilson’s address to Congress. Even Haiti has rallied to the sup- 
port of international right. A few more States are to be heard 
from, none of which are of any importance, except Chile, Peru, 
and Siam. Mexico’s President, General Carranza, is said to ap- 
prove of Germany’s methods, but has announced the intention of 
observing strict neutrality. . 

Calm confidence in the justice of its cause and in its ability 
to secure a successful issue is the characteristic of this country. 
Unity is growing. While in the Senate an insignificant minority 
voted against the declaration of a state of war; in the House 
fifty were opposed to it. Against the seven billion dollar loan, 
however, there was not a dissenting vote. Earnest opponents of the 
war declaration, such as Mr. Claude Kitchin, are now warm sup- 
porters of the war. Ex-Presidents Taft and Roosevelt are at one 
with the President, whom hitherto the latter has so severely crit- 
icized. Mr. Roosevelt is eager to raise a force of Americans 
to fight in France, side by side with the French and British, and 
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with the -fifty thousand Americans who are already fighting for 
the common cause. Mr. Bryan has offered himself for service as 
a private. Republicans like Mr. Root deprecate all criticism of the 
Democratic government, and promise full support. 

Of course perfect unanimity cannot be reached among one 
hundred million of people. This country has its due share of the 
uninformed and ignorant, of the selfish and of shirkers, perhaps 
even of secret traitors, at least among foreign nationalities. But 
the great body of the people is at one in its love of liberty, and 
when the necessity is seen will make every sacrifice for its preserva- 
tion and even for its extension. There are times of crisis when a 
price must be paid for the realization of every ideal. The present 
time is one in which the realization of our country’s ideal involves 
the payment of this price. Such payment few Americans will 
hesitate to make. With the Allies, Great Britain, France, Italy 
and Russia there will be close codperation. Conferences of the 
Allies have been held in Paris, Rome and Petrograd. The next 
is to be held in Washington, where it will be determined how close 
a union will be formed with the nations now in conflict with Ger- 
many, and to American officials will be cgmmunicated the knowl- 
edge of war methods which has been gained in Europe. It seems 
to be already settled that this country will not be content with 
remaining upon the defensive, nor yet with furnishing the Allies 
with foodstuffs and munitions. 

While the army is united and undaunted 

France. political rivalry has revived. Personal dis- 

like of M. Briand has for a long time ex- 

isted, called forth perhaps by a certain degree of arbitrariness on 
his part. The claim made by him for power to legislate by decree 
was totally opposed to the desire of a large party in the House of 
Deputies to supervise even military operations. The French Cham- 
ber is very jealous of any encroachment upon its powers. This 
it was that led to the resignation of General Lyautey as Minister of 
War. His tenure of this ministry was very brief, for he found 
it impossible to accommodate himself to the compromises ren- 
dered necessary by the demands of the politicians. As Governor of 
Morocco he had long been accustomed to have his own .way and 
could not yield obedience to the civil authorities; he was even 
unwilling, and gave public expression to his unwillingness, for his 
plans to be discussed in a secret sitting. The Chamber treated this 
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as an insult. General Lyautey looked upon the criticism of the 
Chamber as incompatible with his being able to serve the best 
interests of the country, and therefore gave in his resignation. 
Hostility to M. Briand was an element in the affair. Thereupon 
M. Briand decided himself to resign along with his whole Cabinet. 
He had been in office from the beginning of the war in the Cabinet 
of M. Viviani. In October, 1915, he himself became Premier as 
well as Minister of Foreign Affairs. With but little difficulty a 
new Cabinet was formed by M. Ribot, who had been Minister of 
Finance in M. Briand’s Cabinet. That the new Cabinet has not 
been formed in any spirit of opposition to M. Briand is shown 
by the fact that he was pressed to remain as Foreign Minister. 
As he could not see his way to accept, M. Ribot has become both 
Premier and Foreign Minister. The best-known members of the 
new Cabinet are M. Viviani, M. Painlevé (who becomes Minister 
of War), Admiral Lacase and M. Thomas. The Ministry is 
slightly more Radical than its predecessor, but little new blood has 
been infused by the change, since of fifteen Ministers five were in 
M. Briand’s last Cabinet, and only four have not held office with 
him since the beginning of the war. The new Premier is seventy- 
five years of age, and is looked upon as the Grand Old Man of 
France. 

The prosecution of the War was not involved in any way in 
the crisis. The fundamental idea of the new Ministry is the same as 
that of its predecessors, namely, to win the War, and not to end 
it until the provinces torn from France in the past had been re- 
covered, and a durable peace prepared based on respect for the 
rights and freedom of peoples. No government, in fact, could 
exist in France which had not victory as its watchword. 

With reference to the controversies which have arisen as to 
Parliamentary control of the army, M. Ribot, in his declaration © 
of policy, said that the question of the High Command had been 
settled in the most simple manner. The Cabinet was intrusted, sub- 
ject to the control of the Chamber, with the political direction, and 
was master of all that concerned the organization and upkeep of 
the army. When the Government had chosen the chief to lead 
the troops to victory it gave to him complete freedom in regard 
to the strategic conception, preparation and direction of operations. 
After, before and through all these changes France remains un- 
shaken, unseduced, unterrified. The righteousness of her cause, 
the memories of her past, the fair hopes of the future render her 
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resolves unchangeable. These hopes have been brightened by the 
enforced retreat of the enemy from the soil which he has so long 
polluted, and by many indications that his strength is weakening. 
The advent of this country is hailed with delight. At the same 
time undue confidence of an immediate victory is not felt, for the 
fact that the foe is still strong is fully recognized. No illusions are 
cherished on this point. 
What the President calls the wonderful and 
Russia. heartening things that have been happening 
in Russia, by means of which the autocracy 
which had so long oppressed the people was deposed, and Russia 
added to the list of democratic nations, made it easier for this coun- 
try to enter into codperation with the other Allies. Under different 
forms of government Great Britain, France and Italy, as well as 
Portugal, which is taking a small, yet active part in the war, are 
all of them free peoples. An alliance, although enforced by the 
necessities of the case, with so despotic a Government as that of 
Russia was felt to be a drawback by those whose main interest in 
the War was that it was a conflict between despotism and freedom. 
For these the Revolution in Russia has removed the only ground 
for hesitation, as it brought about a complete union of ideals be- 
tween all the Allies. Whether so sudden a change would be per- 
manent became a source of anxiety. Various rumors have been 
afloat that the moderate government which has been set up was 
endangered by two opposed sets of enemies, reactionaries on the 
one hand and extremists on the other. From the reactionaries 
the dangers were not great. For many years their influence had 
been waning. In the sixties of the last century reforms had been 
introduced which if fully developed would have saved the country 
from the maleficent influence of the long established bureaucracy. 
These reforms were the abolition of slavery and the institution of 
the Zemtvoes, provincial councils for the management of local af- 
fairs. Alexander III. did everything in his power to nullify these 
measures, but was unable to restore the previous state of things. 
In 1905 the dammed-up torrent burst forth and the Tsar was forced 
to give something like a constitution. Within something like ten 
years the Russians under its influence have become a new people, 
with its back turned irrevocably upon the old ideas. The utter 
failure of the bureaucracy in the management of the present War 
has hastened the transformation, and has sealed its own fate. It 
proved its inadequacy to cope with the pressing problems which had 
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arisen. The last stronghold to surrender was the Nobles’ Congress. 
A short time before the Revolution, which took things out of the 
hands of the incompetent, this Congress endorsed the resolutions 
which had been passed by both Houses of Parliament, which de- 
manded the formation of a strong united Ministry enjoying the 
confidence of the people. 

The army placed itself at the service of the Duma, and it was 
by its instrumentality that the Revolution was effected. No small 
share, however, was taken by an association of workingmen and 
of soldier deputies. Unfortunately this Association after the Revo- 
lution had been effected has assumed the character of a separate 
government, and stands out as a rival of the Provisional Govern- 
ment established by the Duma. The Workmen’s Council aims at 
dictating both internal and foreign policy. It is this body that has 
treated with the German Socialist Deputies, who came in quest of a 
separate peace. Civil war appeared imminent, for the Petrograd 
Council seemed on the point of yielding to the wishes of their Ger- 
man colleagues. The army and the nation however, united in 
their determination to prosecute the War. The Petrograd extrem- 
ists were defeated at a National Congress which has just been held 
by an overwhelming majority made up of Deputies from the various 
cities of Russia. For the moment the danger of a separate peace 
has been avoided. The existence, however, of such bodies as these 
Councils aiming at a quasi-independence and arrogating to them- 
selves such powers, renders the stability of the present Government 
somewhat precarious, and makes the friends of the new régime 
anxious. The discipline of the soldiers fighting with the 
enemy has been imperiled. The arrest of General Kuropatkin, 
Governor-General of Turkestan, by the Council of Soldier Dele- 
gates, news of which has just arrived, forms an illustration of the 
dangers of the situation. By a formal declaration of a Congress 
just held at Petrograd, the Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Delegates calls upon the revolutionary democracy of Russia to 
maintain its control of the Provisional Government. This means 
that it intends to govern and not to be governed. Substantial unity 
continues to exist, as to the conduct of the war. . The entire army, 
officers, and men alike, notwithstanding the political changes and 
the threatened failure of discipline consequent upon them is for 
the continuation of the War to a victorious end. The disorganiza- 
tion formerly threatened has been remedied. Full codperation be- 
tween front and rear has been established. 
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Evidence grows that the Dual Monarchy is 
Austria-Hungary. struggling to free itself from the domina- 
tion of Prussia which has proved so disas- 
trous. The appointment of a Slav Premier and Foreign Minister 
was a step in this direction. The more recent resignations of pro- 
Germans in the Cabinet, as well as that of Count Tisza (if true) as 
Premier of Hungary, are still clearer indications. The recently-made 
separate offer of peace to Russia points in the same direction. Aus- 
tria’s losses have been stupendous, because the mass of her Slav pop- 
ulation was driven into war for Germany to which they were op- 
posed. The impressed soldiers surrendered to the enemy by tens of 
thousands, until Germany was forced to take complete control. So 
far has this control gone that it is said that every eight soldiers in the 
Austrian army is under the command of a German, That a young 
Emperor could not brook such a domination is nothing to wonder 
at. The food shortage and the approach of bankruptcy made the 
people still more war weary and depressed. Then came the Russian 
Revolution, which served both as a warning to the Emperor and an 
example to his subjects. The entry of the United States put an end 
to all hopes of an early peace. The declaration of the Russian 
Provisional Government that it did not seek for conquest, and that 
it would conclude peace only on the basis of the right of nations 
to decide their own destiny for themselves, was responded to by 
an Austrian semi-official declaration that it was ready to discuss 
practical proposals. This self-assertion of Austria of a right to 
speak for herself caused amazement and even consternation in 
Berlin, where Austria is looked upon as a vassal and not a very 
profitable one at that. Hurried conferences took place which even- 
tuated in the announcement that the Austrian statement had been 
issued with the knowledge of the Kaiser. Austrian eagerness to 
respond to the Russian declaration, while it shows how keen was 
her desire for peace, does no credit to her discernment. For the 
Russian declaration is at one with the answer given to Mr. Wilson 
by the Allies, that nationalities have a right to choose their own 
destinies. This would be the deathknell of the Dual Monarchy, 
made up, as it is, of more than a dozen different races. 




















With Our Readers. 


T the time of the meeting of the Protestant Pan-American Con- 

gress at Panama, we pointed out the great harm done to our 
country by the misrepresentation, and the falsehoods—to use no 
stronger word—expressed and widely circulated by that Congress 
against the Republics of South America. Because these Republics 
are Catholic no emphasis was neglected in describing how ignorant, 
“ medieval,” immoral—and even uncivilized—was the condition in 
which most of their people lived. The unscrupulous assertions of the 
Congress fortunately had little weight; but that was not due to any 
lack of effort and eloquence and publicity on the part of the defamers. 
Their bigotry cared as little for truth as it did for patriotism. They 
were willing to deprive our country of the support and friendship of 
these Southern Republics, just as their forefathers robbed us of the 
support of Canada in Revolutionary times. 

Recent events have taught the American people how disastrous the 
nefarious work of these bigots may be. Certainly today when the 
President has appealed for the support of these same Republics, and 
when Brazil and Argentina have both broken with Germany and 
seconded the President’s stand in the cause of democracy, no such 
Congress as that of Panama could be held or, if it were held, such 
defamers of these Republics as boldly voiced their bigotry two years 
ago would be silenced by the hisses of the nation. 

* * * * 
LETTER from the Rector of the Cathedral of Tucuman, Ar- 
gentine Republic was recently published in The Queen’s Work. 

This letter dealt with the religious condition of the country and the 
social works organized and conducted by Catholics. Religious activity 
in Argentina is, it states, both progressive and fruitful. In the larger 
cities sodalities. of both men and women are so solidly established 
that the person who does not belong to one of them is regarded as 
an exception. Catholic organizations are almost innumerable, and all 
support works of charity and benevolence, hospitals, orphanages, col- 
leges, homes. for the aged, institutes for the poor, rural banks, mutual 
aid societies, homes for religious retreats, associations for teaching 
Christian doctrine, etc., etc. Two associations of and for laboring 
men: the “ Workingmen’s Centres” and the “Social League of 
Argentina ” are both widely established throughout the Republic. The 
Conferences of St. Vincent de Paul are in a flourishing condition and 
have a large enrollment. As for the Catholic press, this letter states 
that it has not yet attained the power and social influence that rightly 
belong to it. The causes it assigns are: 
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“1. Lack of capital for launching great papers; 2. The difficulty 
of competing on equal terms, considering the industrialism of the 
modern press, which, among us, aims at the promotion of commerce 
and trade more than at the imparting of sound views. Then, too, 
we must take into account that we would have to compete with those 
two colossi of the newspaper world, La Nacion and La Prensa—which 
are not surpassed in this country, nor, indeed, in any nation of Europe. 
We have but five or six Catholic dailies of importance. Catholic re- 
views, however, and less important organs of religious propaganda 
are numerous. 

“Instruction in the official schools is non-sectarian, though the 
teaching of religion is allowed after school hours, Private schools 
maintained by the Catholics greatly preponderate, in nearly all the 
important capitals of the country, over the state schools. All people 
of means send their sons by preference to the Catholic schools, which 
generally keep their classes well filled.” 


x * * 2 


S for the morality of the people, the true Argentine is marked 

by an earnestness of religious faith, a characteristic that becomes 
all the more evident as we move out from the great cities, transformed 
by their cosmopolitanism. This spirit of earnest faith is a great 
mainstay of morality in the individual, the family, and society. 

“The Argentine can point to his home with pride as a lofty 
example of Christian honor and virtue. Among the higher classes of 
society, an illegitimate child is practically unknown; it would be a 
scandal. Among the poorer people in the suburbs of the great cities 
and in the slums there is, no doubt, something to correct and im- 
prove; but our morality is very far from fearing comparison with 
that of corresponding classes in other large cities of the world. 

“Among the inhabitants of the vast prairie lands and mountains 
remote from civilization, such people as distance permits to secure 
the ministry of a priest avail themselves of it gladly; and they all 
seek marriage within the Church. Systematized immorality and im- 
piety in speech and way of life are things that are unknown save in 
those centres and among those people who have suffered the deleterious 
influence of that immigration of the nations which, without any re- 
straint of law, pours into the entire continent. And in this often un- 
desirable immigration, the worst element is always made up of the 
enemies of Catholicism.” 


* * * * 


ND the letter thus answers another of the calumnies of the Prot- 
+4 estant Pandma Congress: 
“ The accusation that in South America a great proportion of the 
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Catholic women have lost their honor is an offence as gratuitous as it 
is unjust. We have already spoken of the moral standing of our 
homes. The Catholic conscience which forms them is a crucible 
of society which does not tolerate that lightness of moral principle 
so common, and even sanctioned by law, in non-Catholic communities. 
“To such an extent is our faith looked upon as the guarantee of 
our social morality that many men of all religious professions and 
of high standing in social and economic life seek their spouses among 
the ladies of Argentina, and thus form Catholic homes—a proof to 
demonstration that the Protestants and anti-Catholics resident in 
Argentina, many of them men of the highest‘standing, do not believe 
that in marrying Argentines they ally themselves with degraded and 
immoral women, and thus the statement made in the Protestant Con- 
gress of Panama is an infamous falsehood.” 
: * * * * 
O the work of education Argentina devotes more than a third of 
her total revenues, an expenditure that but few nations equal. 
That there are some uneducated people in Argentina is due not to’a 
lack of appreciation of the benefits of education on the part of the 
people, nor to the neglect of the ecclesiastical authorities, but simply 
because the problem itself is too vast. “ Resources are not limitless, 
and the sparse settling of many districts obliges the State to multiply 
schools in far-outlying regions without important civil centres and in 
immense tracts of mountainous country, where people live almost as 
solitaries, and where there is nothing to compensate for the sacrifices 
made, since often a scant thirty pupils.can be collected for three 
leagues around.” 
* * * * 
HE Catholic faith in Argentina, far from being an agent of national 
retrogression and decadence, is bound up not only with the moral 
excellence. of the country, but also with its political liberty and en- 
lightenment.. The first universities were the work of “the Church; 
hers all the schools before the declaration of the Republic; hers, ex- 
clusively hers, the work of evangelizing the native tribes; hers was the 
influence, gradual yet ever-advancing, that made our people moral, just 
as she had long before evangelized Europe after the invasion of the 
barbarians, who laid aside their native uncouthness and savagery be- 
fore the refining influence of her education and the purity of her 
moral standards. And yet, this very uncouthness and savagery of the 
barbarians that overwhelmed early Europe, certain novelists, shrewd 
impostors whose cry has been taken up by the Protestants, have es- 
sayed to attribute to the Catholic Church; as though she were to 
blame if the earth brings forth savage and brutal men, full of passion 
and vice, against whom the powers of earth strike only to break in 
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pieces, till the intruder bows before the divine power exercised by 
Catholicism through all the centuries of her history.” 
* ~ * * 


“"THE retailers of information on the moral and religious side of 

South America,” says this well-written defence, “ either defame 
us.without knowing us or calumniate us with a baseness that argues 
ill for their own standards of morality and contrasts strikingly with 
our generosity, which asks no man his religious affiliations before of- 


_ fering him hospitality with the courtesy proper to our race and with 


the sincerity born of our religious faith...... 





OME of the “ intellectuals ” who think it proper to praise George 
Bernard Shaw and yield him a high place as a thinker, will, per- 
haps, revise their judgment and put him in a much lower niche, after 
reading this estimate of him by H. G. Wells: “I have praised,” says 
Wells, “ his fine English prose and all that can be praised of his plays. 
I admire one of his novels and all of his blank verse. But I have 
a poor opinion of his thoughts and his ways of thinking. I think 
he is a loose, garrulous, infectious, and very confusing mental activity ; 
and when the chance comes my way I do what I can to check or 
stop his influence. So far as contributing to the mentality of the com- 
munity goes, I do not think that he is now any good at all.” 





T is important and gratifying to note that the Thirty-Fourth General 
Convention of the Association of Collegiate Alumnz which met this 
year at Washington, D. C., held one of its Conference Days at Trinity 
College of that city. This Association includes both Catholic and 
non-Catholic women colleges of the United States. The membership 
is predominantly non-Catholic. The questions discussed at such con- 
ferences are of great importance to the whole educational world; the 
interests which such an Association controls are far-reaching. Space 
does not permit us to treat the discussions at length, but it is surely 
an encouraging sign that Trinity College has thus opened up a new 
avenue of opportunity for helpfulness to Catholic students, for pro- 
mulgating the Catholic view on topics of public interest and for extend- 
ing Catholic influence to still wider fields. 





HE Trinity College Record will be proud of its “ record” of ten 
years’ publication. The April issue is its anniversary number. 
Since its beginfiing, the subjects treated, the skill with which they 
have been handled and presented, for we speak of both the prose 
and the poetry, bear testimony to the ability, the talent and the good 
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taste of its editors and of the whole student body of Trinity College. 
To support a magazine such as this, speaks well for the abiding loyalty 
of both students and alumnz. 

The present issue is particularly timely with regard to “ current 
events.” America at war was foreseen, and the patriotic note is 
strong. Mary McKenna, ’07, in a poetic reminiscence of ten years, 
hopes that the horrid dream which no one had dreamt and yet which 
came true would never include us, yet: 


‘ 


If it should reach its hatred out to us, 

Its cold despairing fingers clutch our hearts, 
And touch the things that we have loved and known, 
We have the power which of old we had 
To face it bravely and to breast its force— 
To look beyond it and to see the light— 
To rear a new dream 

Ere the old is shattered. 

We have the gift— 

And God Who gave the gift 

Will lend the strength. 


* * * * 


ND as an editor of some experience considers such a publication as 
4Athe Trinity Record, and other numerous Catholic college publica- 
tions showing ability and interest in the things of the mind, he wonders, 
and he asks, what becomes of all this promising talent in the world 
of post-college years, in the world of Catholic literature? Some there 
are who fulfill the promise, and attain. But they are comparatively 
few. The low estate of Catholic letters as far as popular interest or 
paucity of writers is concerned, seems to argue that the last day of 
college signals the twilight rather than the morning of intellectual ap- 
plication, and that much of the fruit dies ere it is born. 





CATHOLIC CHAPLAINS FOR THE ARMY. 


To THE EDIToR OF THE CATHOLIC Wor~D: 

The entrance of our country into war against the German Govern- 
ment has naturally set to work every agency of our Federal Govern- 
ment to the building up of effective land and naval forces. How far 
those forces will be augmented it is, of course, too early to say, but 
that a large Army will be recruited, either by the volunteer system or 
that of conscription, is certain. 

It is now planned to increase the Army to twelve hundred thou- 
sand men. Chaplains for service in this Army will be required on 
the basis of one chaplain for each twelve hundred men. To the 
Catholic Church has been allotted forty per cent. of the chaplains— 
an allottment based on the religious census of the country. This 
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means that within the next few months four hundred priests will 
be required to serve as chaplains in our new Army. 

It is not too soon to take effective measures that the required 
number will be ready when called for by our Government. The sol- 
diers of the new Army will be chosen from every section of the 
country. Whether the volunteer system or conscription is adopted, 
thousands of our Catholic young men will be enrolled. They will be 
at a formative and critical period of their lives, their ages ranging 
from nineteen to twenty-four years. The need for spiritual guidance 
and immediate supervision that they may avoid the serious tempta- 
tions that will beset them, is beyond all question. We all stand in 
need of such ministrations in the normal, civil walks of life: how 
much more they who are young, who are vigorous in active physical 
life, who are suddenly taken away from the blessed influence of home 
and of private life and thrown among new and strange associates, 
many of whom have little or no religious training? Their life with 
its hours of idleness, of reaction demands the presence of a spiritual 
friend and guide as the Catholic priest always is. We have not 
spoken of the supreme need of the grace of the sacraments and of 
Holy Mass, because there is no need to dwell upon that. 

The situation, therefore, demands that every diocese of the coun- 
try—for the new soldiers will be taken from every diocese—con- 


tribute its share of capable priests, fitted for this immense and ar- ° 


duous work. It will be all but disastrous if preparation to meet the 
demand is left to the last moment. When, about a year ago, a 
large number of our militia troops were sent to the Mexican border, 
thousands of our Catholic soldiers had to go there without a priest 
to provide for their spiritual needs. Many of the bishops, with their 
accustomed zeal, when they found that the law did not provide for 
unofficial chaplains, sent priests to the border and maintained them 
there at their (the bishops’) own expense. But the same priests were 
seriously handicapped in their freedom of administration by having 
no official standing in the army itself. 

The Government had made no provision for such chaplains, and 
consequently they were not entitled to pay, rations, sleeping quarters, 
transportation or any other allowance. This would not have been the 
case if Catholic chaplains had previously secured a proportionate 
representation in the Chaplain corps of the National Guard. Such 
conditions should not be permitted to exist again. The supervision of 
Catholic chaplains for our army is in the hands and under the care 
of the Rev. J. Lewis O’Hern, C.S.P., of St. Paul’s College, Brook- 
land, D. C. 

Under the new system of Universal Military Training, every 
youth of the country will be required to give a certain amount of 
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time each week to drill. All. schools will have military conductors 
and equipment, furnished by the State or National Government. All 
of our Catholic schools will share in these privileges, and consequently 
they will be on an equal footing with all other schools with regard 
to instructors and equipment, and also in the opportunities they can 
furnish their students to fit themselves as future officers in our Army. 

To those of our Catholic college youth who have already had 
more or less of military training, a special opportunity is presented 
at the present moment when the new Army is in its earliest stages of 
formation. 

The present small Army must be greatly expanded. The regu- 
lar channels for furnishing trained officers are too small to meet the 
present demand. Consequently, the Government has been compelled 
to go out on the highways and byways. Emergency Boards of Regular 
Army officers have been appointed to examine for a possible com- 
mission all young men who have had some military training. These 
Boards sit at many centres in the United States, and all young men 
are free to come before them for physical and mental examination. 

Our Catholic young men who have seen service at the Platts- 
burgh Camp, or received military training at Catholic school or col- 
lege, as many of them. have, will easily meet the requirements. The 
names of those who pass this examination successfully are entered on 
a special list, and in the order of marks obtained will receive com- 
missions in the new Army as soon as it is formed. Such a commis- 
sion will not only furnish an honorable career for the young man, 
but after the war is over, since our Army will be kept up to a high 
numerical standard and military training of some sort, be made com- 
pulsory, he may continue that career, as there will be a greater and 
greater demand for his services. 

Young men from all the colleges throughout the United States 
are now making use of this opportunity by which they will become 
commissioned officers in the United States Army. The Adjutant 
General of the Army, Washington, D. C., will, upon request, fur- 
nish all necessary information, and instruct the inquirer as to which 
examination board will be most convenient for him. Every officer 
commissioned in this manner will receive the same rank, pay and al- 
lowances as an officer who has been graduated from West Point. 


I remain, very sincerely yours, 


GEorGE J. WARING, 
Chaplain, r1th Cavalry, U. S. A. 
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